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CHANCELLOR'S   FOREWORD 


Upon  recommendaton  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Committee  of  the 
Faculty,  Mr.  John  William  Fanning  was  appointed  Fellow  for  the 
year  1927-28. 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fellowship  was  established  for  the  purpose 
stated  in  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  in  establishing  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  was  especially  solicitous  to  assist  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  negro;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Trustees  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  forwarding  this  purpose  is  to  provide  means  to  enable 
southern  youth  of  broad  sympathies  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
negro  and  of  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization; 

"Resolved,  That  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500) 
be  given  to  the  University  of  Georgia  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  a  research  fellowship,  on  the  following  conditions: 

"1.  The  University  shall  appoint  annually  a  Fellow  in  Sociology, 
for  the  study  of  the  Negro.  He  shall  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  departments  of  Sociology,  Economics,  Education 
or  History,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Chancellor. 
The  Fellowship  shall  yield  $500,  and  shall,  after  four  years,  be 
restricted  to  graduate  students. 

"2.  Each  Fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigations  which  shall  be  published  by  the  University 
with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  any  surplus  remaining 
being  applicable  to  other  objects  incident  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Fellowship.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  incorporated  in 
every  publication  issued  under  this  foundation. 

"3.  The  right  to  make  all  necessary  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  these  resolutions,  is  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Faculty,  but  no  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  founda- 
tion can  be  made  without  the  mutual  consent  both  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund." 

CHAS.   M.   SNELLING, 

Chancellor. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  past,  the  farmers  of  Georgia  have  usually  had  a  plentiful 
supply  of  labor.  Each  year  found  them  with  a  labor  supply  suffi- 
cient to  operate  the  farms,  and  in  many  cases  more  land  could  be 
cleared  and  easily  taken  care  of  by  the  labor  supply  then  present. 
The  idea  of  ever  having  a  shortage  of  labor  was  foreign  to  most  of 
them.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  were. 
Then  there  came,  almost  in  one  year,  a  very  distinct  shortage  of 
negro  farm  labor.  The  negro  who  had  once  so  willingly  farmed  the 
land,  left  for  cities  or  other  sections. 

This  condition  presented  a  very  serious  problem  for  the  farmer. 
It  was  known  that  the  negro  liked  to  move  from  farm  to  farm,  but 
there  had  been  very  little  migration  from  any  section.  No  negro 
migration  has  ever  taken  place  that  has  caused  as  much  concern  and 
study.  Various  studies  have  been  made  as  to  the  causes  underlying 
the  movement,  but  there  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  the 
problem  that  definite  conclusions  are  hard  to  reach. 

The  present  study,  made  possible  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  is 
one  devoted  to  the  economic  side  of  the  negro  migration  from  cer- 
tain middle  Georgia  counties  that  have  suffered  very  much  from  the 
movement.  The  migration  from  these  counties  is  more  recent  than 
that  from  other  portions  of  the  state.  No  social  conditions  have 
been  considered. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  all  information  obtainable  from 
census  data  on  population  movements,  of  all  labor  reports  as  to  the 
labor  condition  in  the  north,  including  demand  of  labor  in  indus- 
trial plants  and  wages  paid,  reports  as  to  the  Immigration  move- 
ments affecting  the  labor  supply  in  industry,  and  any  information 
obtainable  from  references  dealing  with  the  negro  migration  from 
the  farm. 

For  collecting  field  data  in  the  section  selected  for  study,  the  sur- 
vey method  was  used.  Names  of  prominent  white  farmers  in  coun- 
ties studied  were  obtained  and  these  were  visited  and  questioned 
on  the  movement.  From  the  white  farmers  visited,  names  of  negro 
farmers  were  obtained  and  these  were  visited.  Questions  dealing 
with  the  movement  were  asked  them.  As  nearly  as  possible,  all 
bankers  in  the  section  were  interviewed  and  questioned  on  credit 
facilities  for  negroes. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  John  R.  Fain  for  his  valuable  advice  and  aid 
given  throughout  the  entire  study.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due 
'Dr.  Geo.  A.  Hutchinson,  Dr.  A.  S.  Edwards,  Prof.  L.  M.  Carter,  and 
others  for  aid  given. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  FANNING. 


CHANGES  IN  NUMBER  OF  NEGRO 

FARMERS 


THE  SOUTH  AS  A  WHOLE 

Between  1910  and  1920  the  number  of  negro  farm  operators  in- 
creased in  some  states  and  decreased  in  others,  with  the  net  result 
of  an  increase  of  4.0  per  cent  in  the  South  and  3.6  per  cent  in  the 
United  States.  (White  farmers  at  the  same  time  increased  3.5 
per  cent  in  the  South  and  only  1.1  per  cent  in  the  whole  United 
States).  The  published  reports  of  the  federal  agricultural  census 
of  1925  do  not  separate  Indian,  Chinese  and  other  colored  farmers 
from  negroes  (or  even  from  whites  in  the  northern  and  western 
states),  but  the  number  of  such  was  very  small  in  the  South  outside 
of  Oklahoma,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  1.  In  this  table,  therefore, 
the  comparisons  between  1920  and  1925  are  based  on  all  colored 
farmers;  but  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  would  be  very 
nearly  the  same  for  negroes  alone,  if  we  had  the  figures  for  them. 
The  number  of  colored  farmers  in  the  South  decreased  more  than 
10  per  cent  between  1920  and  1925,  while  that  of  white  farmers 
increased  about  0.6  per  cent.  (In  the  whole  United  States  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  1.2  per  cent,  for  farmers 
of  all  races  combined). 

Details  of  the  number  of  negro  (or  colored)  farmers  by  states  at 
three  different  censuses  are  given  in  Table  1.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  West  Virginia,  which  are  included  in 
the  "South  Atlantic"  group  of  states  in  census  reports,  are  not  con- 
sidered here,  because  they  have  no  cotton  and  few  negro  farmers; 
this  makes  the  totals  for  the  South  a  little  less  than  those  given  in 
census  reports. 

Only  a  few  states  suffered  a  decrease  in  number  of  negro  farm- 
ers from  1910  to  1920.  These  states  were  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Florida.  From  1920  to  1925,  however, 
all  southern  states  except  Virginia,  North  Carolna,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  showed  decreases  in  number  of  colored  farmers,  withGeorgia 
suffering  the  largest  per  cent  decrease  of  35.3.  The  heaviest  de- 
creases as  a  rule  were  found  in  the  southeastern  states  with  the  ex- 
ception of  North  Carolina  which  showed  an  increase. 


Alabama,  which  was  infested  with  the  boll  weevil  before  Georgia, 
showed  a  decrease  in  number  of  negro  farmers  between  1910  and 
1920  of  13.7  per  cent.  There  was  a  further  decrease  of  10.3  per 
cent  in  numbers  between  1920  and  1925.  This  decrease  started 
sooner  than  it  did  in  Georgia,  but  the  total  decrease  for  the  two 
periods  in  Alabama  was  not  as  great  as  that  in  Georgia  from  19  20 


TABLE    1 

Change  in  Number  ot  Negro  or  Colored  Farmers  in  Southern  States,  1910-1925. 


Negroes 

Negroes 

States 

1910 

1920 

Per  cent 
Increase 

1920 

1925 

Per  cent 
Increase 

Virginia     

N.  Carolina 

S.    Ciirolina 

Geiorgia    

Florida    

48,039 
64,456 
96.722 
122.554 
14,698 

47.690 

74.849 

109.005 

130,176 

12.954 

-  0.7 

16.1 

12.6 

6.2 

-11.8 

47.786 

76.290 

109,010 

130.187 

12,954 

50.147 
80,966 
90,581 
84,187 
12,012 

4.9 

4.6 

-16.9 

-35.3 

-  7.4 

Kentuckj-    

Tennessee   

Alabama    

Mississippi     

11,709 

38.300 

110.387 

164,488 

12,624 

38.181 

95,200 

161,001 

7.S 

-  0.3 
-13.7 

-  2.1 

12.628 

38.182 

95,203 

161.219 

19,717 

34,647 

85,321 

150,142 

-15.0 
-11.8 
-10.3 
-  6.8 

Arkansas    

Louisiana    

Oklahoma     

Texas    

63,578 
54.819 
13.209 
69,816 

72,275 
62,036 
13,403 

78,597 

13.5 

14.9 

0.1 

14.1 

72,282 
62,059 
18.725 
78,784 

63.283 
59.513 
20.048 
81,726 

-12.5 

-  5.6 

7.01 

3.7 

T)OTAL    

872,775 

907,991 

4.0 

915,309 

823,290 

-10.2 

United    States  — 

89S.370 

925,708 

3.6 

949,889 

Not  given 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Census  of  1910.  1920.  1925. 

to  1925.  The  weevil  Infestation  came  into  other  states  sooner,  al- 
lowing a  partial  reconstruction  of  farming  conditions  before  the 
deflation  occurred.  This  was  true  of  south  Georgia,  but  not  of 
other  portions  of  the  state. i  Mr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  found  that  the 
boll  weevil  had  completely  infested  about  twenty  counties  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Georgia  by  1916,  and  the  replies  given  by  men 
questioned  as  to  when  the  heavy  exodus  of  labor  occurred  there  cor- 
responded closely  to  the  period  of  heavy  damage  by  the  weevil. 

A  note  of  interest  is  that  in  Georgia  there  was  a  decrease  of  35.3 
per  cent  in  numbers  of  negro  farmers  between  1920  and  1925, 
whereas  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  white  famers  for  the  same 
period  was  only  8.5  per  cent. 

CONDITIONS  IN  GEORGIA 

In  order  to  determine  the  counties  in  Georgia  from  which  there 
had  been  the  greatest  emigration  of  negro  farmers  in  recent  years, 
the   United    States   census  volumes   on   agriculture    for    1910,    1920 
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and  1925  were  consulted,  and  also  a  volume  on  negro  population 
published  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1918,  which  gives  some  addi- 
tional details  for  1910  not  found  in  the  regular  census  volumes. 
The  regular  volume  for  1910  credits  Georgia  with  122,559  colored 
farmers,  of  which  3  were  Indians,  2  Chinese,  and  the  rest  negroes. 
The  negro  volume  shows  that  none  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  farm- 
ers were  in  the  counties  selected  for  detailed  study;  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  negro  and  colored  can  be  regarded  as  synonymous, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  number  of  colored  farmers  in  each  county  in  the  state  in 
each  of  the  three  years  named  was  tabulated,  and  the  per  cent  of 
increase  or  decrease  between  1910  and  1920  and  1920  and  1925 
was  calculated,  except  in  numerous  cases  where  the  number  of 
farmers  was  affected  by  changes  in  boundaries  incidental  to  the 
formation  of  new  counties,  and  in  those  counties  which  had  fewer 
than  100  colored  farmers  in  1925  (for  changes  in  such  small  num- 
bers cannot  be  regarded  as  having  much  significance). 

Excluding  new  counties  and  those  v/ith  too  few  negroes,  there 
were  only  eight  counties  in  the  state  that  showed  more  colored 
farmers  in  1925  than  in  1920.  These  were  all  in  South  Georgia, 
namely,  Camden,  Chattahoochee,  Glynn,  Mcintosh,  Marion,  Pierce, 
Randolph  and  Quitman.  And  none  of  these  except  Randolph  have 
ever  had  as  many  as  1,000  colored  farmers. 

Details  for  counties  are  given  in  Table  2,  and  the  changes  between 
19  20  and  19  25  are  shown  graphically  on  the  map,  Fig.  1.  The 
counties  which  lost  colored  farmers  are  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  rate  of  decrease,  as  follows: 

1.  Counties   showing      0-25   per   cent   decrease. 

2.  Counties   showing   25-50   per   cent   decrease. 

3.  Counties  showing   50-75   per   cent   decrease. 

When  a  county  was  formed  between  1920  and  1925  from  one  or 
more  counties  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  number  of 
negro  farmers  was  calculated  for  the  county  or  all  of  the  counties 
from  which  it  was  made  with  its  figures  for  1925  included  in  the 
total  for  the  group.  In  this  way  a  group  of  counties  was  consid- 
ered in  the  calculations  and  no  discrepancy  of  figures  due  to  tlie 
formation  of  a  new  county  entered.  In  Fig.  1  these  groups  are 
shown  outlined  with  a  black  line. 

In  Fig.  1,  Group  3  is  shown  in  black.  It  is  noticed  that  there 
are  several  counties  in  this  group  that  are  scattered  more  or  less 
widely  over  the  state,  but  that  the  greater  number  are  found  in 
east  central  north  Georgia.  The  counties  contiguous  in  this  group 
are  Banks,  Madison,  Oglethorpe,  Oconee,  Morgan,  Putnam,  Jasper, 
Jones,  Wilkinson,  and  Bleckley. 


I        Increase 

0-26^  Decrease 

25-50?5  " 

50-75?J  " 

Counties  with 
less  than  100 
Negro  farmers 
in  1925. 


FIGURE  1. 

Per  cent  decrease  in  number  of  negro   farmers  between   1920 

and  1925. 


TABLE    2 

Negro   Farmers   by    Counties   in   Georgia  for   Years   1910,   1930,   and   1925. 
Per  cent  increase  or  decrease  of  1920  over  1910,   and   1925  over  1920. 


County 


Appling 

Baker  _  _  _  _ 
Baldwin    _    _ 
Baulis    _   _    - 
Barrow   _   _  _ 
Bartow   _   _   _ 
Ben   Hill   _   _ 

Bibb 

Bleckley  _  . 
Brantley  _  _ 
Brooks  _  -  - 
Brvan    _    _    _ 

Bulloch 

Burke    _    -    _ 

Butts 

Calhoun    _    _ 
Camden    _,   _    . 
Campbell   _   _ 
Candler  _  _  _ 
Carroll   _   _   _ 
Chatham    _    . 
Chatt*ihoochee 
Chattooga  _  _ 

Clarke   

Clay 

Clayton    _    _    . 
Cobb    _    _    _    . 
Coffee   _    _    - 
Colquitt    _    _   . 
Columbia  _  _ 
Cook  _  _  _   _ 
Coweta  _   _  _ 
Crdwford   _  _ 
Orisp   _  _  _  _ 
Decatur    _    _    . 
DeKalb    _    _    . 
Dodge   _    _    _ 
Dooly    _    _   _ 
Dougherty    _ 
Douglas    -    _ 
Early    _    _    _    . 
Effingham    _    . 
Elbert   .    .    _ 
Emanuel    _    _ 
Evans  _  _  _  _ 
Fayette  _   _   _ 
Floyd    _    _    _ 
Franklin   _    _ 
Fulton    _   _    _ 
Glascock    _    _ 
Glynn    _    _    _ 
Grady    _   _    _ 
Greene  _   _   _ 
Gwinnett   _   _ 
Hall   .... 
Hancock    .    _ 
Haralson   _   . 
Harris   _   .    _ 
Hart   .... 
Heard    ... 
Henry    ... 
Houston    .   _ 
Irwin   .... 
.Tackson    .    .    . 
Jasper   ... 
.Teff  Davis  .  . 
.Tefferson    _   _ 
.Tonkin"?   ... 


1910 
Number 


2G4 

i)U« 

900 

428 

a 

529 

401 

705 

a 

a 

1369 
304 

7281 

32G1 
928 

1139 
541 
524 
a 

913 
225 
479 
336 
912 
811 
677 
700 
349 
230 

1387 
a 

2155 
604 
6&4 

1490 
734 

1069 

1588 

1180 
344 

J.-.76 
315 

1532 

1104 
a 

596 
765 
610 
263 
234 
100 
725 

1831 
.501 
362 

203a 
243 

1950 
839 
647 

1451 

1814 
406 

1249 

?802 
130 

1667 
818 


1920 
Number 


225 
940 

1074 
429 
408 
562 
441 
75b 
470 
a 

1438 
329 

1283 

3927 
896 

1071 
140 
6S3 
496 

1150 
401 
245 
322 
914 
789 
803 
664 
502 
738 

1219 
272 

1999 
777 

1058 

1377 
879 

1221 

1588 
714 
507 

1872 
362 

1608 

1672 
299 
704 
812 
799 
324 
168 
17'i 
673 

1901 
504 
314 

2005 
292 

1737 
066 
627 

1696 

1262 
MS 

1059 

1767 
141 

1905 

13.54 


1925 
Number 

%    Increase 

%    Increase 

or    Decrease 

or    Decrease 

1970  to   1920 

1920  to    1925 

198 

b 

-12.0 

538 

+  3.5 

-42.7 

018 

+11.0 

-42.4 

164 

+  0.23 

-61.7 

231 

b 

-43.3 

348 

+  6.2 

-38.0 

258 

+  9.9 

-11.5 

423 

+  6.8 

-45.1 

170 

b 

-62.5 

34 

b 

b 

978 

+  5.0 

-31.9 

202 

+  8.2 

-38.6 

1714 

b 

-13.1 

3003 

+20.4 

-23.4 

559 

-  3.4 

-37.7 

954 

-     .0 

-10.9 

171 

-74.1 

+22.1 

346 

+23.2 

-49.1 

338 

b 

-27.8 

814 

+25.9 

-29.2 

355 

+7S.2 

-11.4 

295 

-48.8 

+20.4 

243 

-  4.1 

-24.5 

570 

+     -2 

-37.6 

676 

-  2.7 

-14.3 

521 

+18.0 

-35.1 

485 

-  6.1 

-26.9 

275 

b 

-51.0 

366 

+195.0 

-50.4 

926 

-12.1 

-24.0 

185 

b 

-31.9 

970 

-  7.2 

-51.4 

599 

+28.6 

-22.9 

565 

+54.6 

-46.5 

732 

-  7.5 

-45.4 

486 

+19.7 

-44.7 

758 

+14.2 

-37.9 

1080 

0.0 

-31.9 

481 

-39.4 

-32.6 

270 

+47.3 

-46.3 

1313 

+18.7 

-29.8 

265 

+14.9 

-24.0 

1071 

+  4.9 

-33.4 

994 

b 

-40.5 

211 

b 

-29.1 

468 

+18.1 

-33.5 

477 

+  6.1 

-41.2 

52^» 

+30.9 

-33.8 

165 

+23.1 

-49.0 

7.56 

-28.2 

-  7.1 

208 

+77.0 

+17.5 

480 

-  7.1 

-28  6 

1034 

+  7.0 

-47.2 

318 

b 

-36.9 

172 

-13.2 

-45.2 

1226 

-  1.3 

-38.8 

190 

+20  1 

-34.8 

1207 

-10.9 

-30.5 

738 

+15.1 

-23.5 

42S 

-  .-^.o 

-31.7 

861 

+16.8 

-49.2 

900 

-30  4 

b 

377 

+59.0 

-41.8 

.534 

b 

^8.6 

799 

-  1.9 

-54.7 

127 

+  8.4 

-  9.9 

1504 

+17.8 

-23.4 

948 

4-65.5 

-37.3 

TABLE  2— Continned. 


County 


John.jon  _  _  _  _ 
Jones  _-_--- 
Lamar  .  _  -  _  - 
Lanier  _  -  _  _  - 
Laurens  _  .  _  - 
Lee  ___---- 
Liberty  _  _  _  .  - 
I.,infoln  .  -  _  _  _ 
Long  -_.-_. 
Lowndes  .  _  _  _ 
McDuOie  _  .  _  . 
Mcintosh  _  -  -  _ 
Macon  _  .  -  _  _ 
Madison  _  _  _  _ 
Marion  _  _  _  _  _ 
Meriwether  _  _  _ 
.Miller    _____ 

Mitchell 

Monroe  _  _  _  _  _ 
Alontgomery  _  _ 
Morgan  _  _  _  _  _ 
Muscogee  _  _  _  _ 
Newton  _  _  _  _ 
Oconee  _____ 
Oglethorpe  _  _  _ 
Poulding  .  _  _  _ 
Peach  _____ 
Pierce  _____ 
Pike   ______ 

Polk ... 

Pulaski _ 

Putnam  _  _  .  _  _ 
Quitman  _  _  _  _ 
Randolph  _  _  _  _ 
Richmond  _  _  _  _ 
Rockdale   _   _  _   _ 

Schley    _    . 

Screven  _____ 


Seminole  _  _ 
Spalding  _  _ 
Stephens  _  _ 
Stewart  _  _  _ 
Sumter  _  _  _ 
Talbot  _  _  _ 
Taliaferro  _  _ 
Tattnall  .  . 
Taylor  _  _  _ 
Telfair  _  .  _ 
Terrell  _  .  _ 
Thomas  _  _  _ 

Tift 

Toombs  _  _  _ 
Treutlen    _    _    . 
Troup    _    _    _    . 
Turner   _    _   _ 
Twiggs  _  _  _ 
ITp.son  _  .    _  _ 

Walker 

Walton 

Warren  _   _  _ 
Washington  _ 
Webster   _  _  _ 
Wheeler  _  _  _ 
Wifcox   _   _    _ 
Wilkes    .    _    _ 
Wilkinson  _  _ 
Worth    _    _ 
All  Others  _  . 


WIO 

1920 

1925 

Vc    Increase 

%    Increase 

Number 

Number 

Number 

or  Decrease 
1910  to  1920 

or  Decrease 
1920  to  1925 

033 

758 

575 

+19.7 

-24.0 

1239 

1133 

411 

-  8.5 

-63.7 

a 

a 

325 

a 

b 

a 

a 

143 

a 

b 

2266 

2403 

1505 

+  8.7 

-38.9 

1520 

1454 

761 

-  4.3 

-47.6 

1269 

1184 

734 

-  6.6 

-38.0 

850 

915 

623 

+  7.6 

-31.9 

a 

a 

146 

a 

b 

1125 

921 

648 

-18.1 

b 

883 

1045 

623 

+18.3 

-40.3 

169 

305 

347 

+80.4 

+13.7 

1193 

1209 

ni4 

+  1.3 

-  7.8 

855 

885 

393 

+  3.5 

-55.4 

733 

450 

510 

-38.6 

+13.3 

2126 

2189 

1444 

+  2.9 

-34.0 

337 

491 

344 

+45.6 

-29.9 

1523 

2030 

1121 

+33.2 

-44.7 

1763 

1875 

733 

+  6.3 

b 

953 

614 

505 

b 

-17.7 

1999 

1929 

765 

-  3.5 

-60.3 

593 

517 

232 

-11.4 

-55.1 

1391 

1412 

944 

+  1.5 

-33.1 

835 

850 

346 

+  1.7 

-59.2 

1904 

2002 

902 

+  5.1 

-54.9 

244 

264 

151 

+  8.1 

-42.8 

a 

a 

325 

a 

b 

203 

194 

204 

b 

b 

1289 

1607 

759 

+24.6 

b 

650 

568 

449 

-12.6 

-20.9 

1573 

929 

510 

b 

-45.1 

1552 

1669 

632 

+  7.5 

-62.0 

523 

368 

369 

-29.6 

♦+0.2V 

1563 

14S9 

1712 

-  4.7 

+14.9 

608 

Si2 

586 

+38.4 

-30.4 

475 

515 

296 

+  8.4 

^1.7 

487 

451 

350 

-  7,3 

-22.3 

1563 

2189 

1630 

+40.0 

-25.5 

a 

a 

342 

a 

b 

927 

1177 

663 

+26.9 

-43.6 

200 

240 

200 

+20.0 

-16.6 

1235 

1060 

782 

-14.1 

-2(>.2 

2160 

2157 

1196 

-  0.14 

-44.5 

1159 

1186 

526 

+  2.3 

-55.6 

1125 

1118 

650 

-  0.62 

-41.8 

637 

406 

351 

b 

-13.5 

637 

651 

586 

+  2.1 

-  9.8 

444 

511 

456 

+13.1 

-10.7 

2098 

1908 

1561 

-  9.0 

-18.1 

1489 

1249 

890 

-16.1 

-28.7 

229 

288 

285 

+25.7 

-1.04 

350 

412 

387 

+17.7 

-  6.0 

a 

416 

291 

b 

-30.0 

1978 

1939 

1298 

-  1.9 

-33.0 

374 

626 

312 

+67.3 

-50.1 

1063 

779 

411 

-26.7 

-45.9 

90t 

904 

550 

+  0.33 

-39  1 

233 

235 

192 

+  0.86 

-18.3 

1351 

1517 

789 

b 

-47.3 

1202 

1143 

782 

+  4.9 

-31,5 

2438 

2324 

1686 

-  4.6 

-27.3 

596 

468 

387 

-21.4 

-n.^ 

a 

490 

258 

b 

-47.3 

605 

987 

444 

+63.1 

-55.0 

2453 

2626 

1397 

+  7.1 

-46.7 

639 

644 

298 

+  0.8 

-55.2 

1292 

1906 

892 

+47.5 

-53.2 

1873 

1662 

967 

b 

b 

zed. 
Iculated  o 

n  account 

of  ch.inge 

of  boundaries 

. 

a — ^County  not  organized. 

b — Percentage   no 

•^Counties  with  less  than  100  Negro  farmers  in  1925. 
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Table  3  shows  that  in  the  Group  3  counties,  thie  per  cent  of  de- 
crease in  numbers  of  negro  farmers  from  1920  to  1925  ranged  from 
54.7  for  Jasper  county  to  63.7  for  Jones  county.  The  average  per 
cent  of  decrease,  59.1,  from  1920  to  1925  in  this  section  is  greater 
than  that  in  any  other  section.  It  is  true  that  there  are  other 
counties  in  the  state  whose  number  of  negro  farmers  exceed  that 
in  some  of  these  counties  in  this  section,  but  these  counties  are 
scattered  very  widely  over  the  state. 

TABLK  3 

Table  Showing:  Counties  having:  Fifty  to  Seventy-five  Per  Cent  Decrease  in 
Number  of  Negro  Farmers  and  Number  of  Netjro  Farmers  for  earh  in  1910, 
1920,  and  1925,  with  Per  Cent  Inereawe  or  Decrease  of  1920  over  1910,  and  of 
1925   over  1920. 


County 

1910 

1920 

1925 

7o    Increase 

or    Decrease 

of    1920    over 

1910 

%     Increase 
or  Decrease 

of    1925    over 
1920 

Banks  ______ 

Bleckley    _    _    _   _ 

Coffee  _  _  -  —  - 

Colquitt 

Coweta   _   _   _   _  _ 
Jasper  _  —  _  — 
Jones  _--_-- 

Madison 

Morgan   _____ 
Muscogee  _  _  _  _ 
Oconee  _   _   _   _   _ 
Oglethorpe   _   _   _ 

Pike  _   - 

Putnam  _____ 

Talbot  

Turner  _ _ 

Wilcox   _____ 
Wilkinson  .  _  _  _ 
Worth 

428 
a 

349 

250 

2155 

1802 

1239 

855 

1999 

593 

835 

1904 

1289 

1552 

1159 

374 

(>05 

639 

1292 

429 

470 

562 

738 

1999 

176'i 

1133 

885 

192.9 

517 

850 

2002 

1607 

1669 

1186 

626 

987 

644 

1906 

164 
176 
275 
366 
970 
799 
411 
393 
765 
232 
346 
902 
759 
632 
526 
312 
444 
298 
892 

+  0.23 
b 
b 
+195.00 

-  7.2 

-  1.9 

-  8.5 
+  3.5 

-  3.5 
-11.4 
+  1.7 
+  5.1 
+24.6 
+  7.5 
+  2.3 
+67.3 
+63.1 

+  0.78 
+47.5 

-61.7 
-(2.5 
-51.0 
-50.4 
-51.4 
-54.  r 
-63.  i 
-55.4 
-60.3 
-55.1 
-59.2 
-54.9 
-52.8 
-62.0 
-.55.6 
-50.1 
-55.0 
-55.2 
-53.2 

a — County  not  organized. 

b — Percentage  not  calculated  on,  account  of  change  of  boundaries. 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Ctensus  of  1910,  1920,  and  1925. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  actual  number  of  negro  farmers  in 
1910  and  1920  was  greatest  and  that  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in 
numbers  from  19  20  to  19  25  was  largest  through  the  section  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  Madison,  Oglethorpe,  Oconee,  Morgan,  Put- 
nam, Jasper,  Jones,  Monroe,  Twiggs,  and  Wilkinson.  On  account 
of  insufficient  funds  to  cover  the  entire  section  only  seven  of  these 
counties  were  selected  for  study,  namely,  Madison,  Oglethorpe, 
Oconee,  Morgan,  Putnam,  Jasper,  Jones,  and  Jackson  county  even 
though  having  only  46.7  per  cent  decrease  was  added  because  of 
accessibility  and  number  of  negro  farmers. 

These  eight  counties  lost  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  negro 
farmers  between  1910  and  1925,  and  all  except  Jackson  lost  over  50 
per  cent  between   1920   and   1925.      The   total   number  of   farmers 
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in  leach  except  Jackson  in  all  three  years  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
eight  together  had  11,435  colored  farmers,  all  negroes,  in  1910, 
11,294  in  1920,  and  4,782  in  1925;  a  decrease  of  1.2  per  cent  in 
the  ten  year  period  and  57.7  in  the  five  year  period. 

In  Table  3  where  the  number  of  negro  tenant  farmers  in  coun- 
ties selected  for  study  is  shown  for  the  years  1910,  1920,  and  1925 
it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable  decrease  in  number 
of  negro  tenants  between  1920  and  1925,  but  very  little  between 
1910  and  1920.  Five  of  the  eight  counties  had  a  decrease  between 
1910  and  1920.  The  county  with  the  largest  per  cent  of  decrease 
for  that  period  was  Jackson  with  15.3. 

The  number  of  negro  tenant  farmers  increased  6.7  per  cent  in  the 
state  of  Georgia  from  1910  to  1920  as  is  shown  in  Table  3.  From 
1920  to  1925,  however,  there  was  a  decrease  of  35.4  per  cent. 

There  was  not  much  change  in  the  ratios  of  the  number  of  negro 
tenant  farmers  to  the  total  number  of  negro  farmers  either  in  the 
counties  selected  or  in  the  state  as  a  whole  during  the  period  stud- 
ied as  is  revealed  in  Table  3. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  ratios  of  colored  farmers  to  the 
total  number  of  farmers  in  every  county  studied  for  the  period 
from  19  20  to  19  25  as  is  shown  in  Table  3.  Five  of  the  eight 
counties  suffered  a  slight  decrease  from  1910  to  1920. 

TABLE    4 
Colored    Fanners  in   Selected    Counties   of   Georgia,    1910-1925. 


County 

Ratio   of  col- 

Colored 

Colored 

ored   to   total 

Owners 

Tenants 

%  Owners 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920;  1925 

Jackson    _    _ 

27.1 

28.7 

17.9 

121 

102 

63 

1,128 

995 

459 

9.7 

9.7 

12.1 

Jasper   _   _  _ 

69.7 

72.0 

53.6 

108 

260 

74 

1,694 

1,506 

710 

6.0 

13.9 

9.5 

Jonos   _    _    _ 

64.4 

60.6 

48.9 

97 

110 

79 

1,142 

1,022 

321 

7.9 

7.2 

19.8 

MadisoB   _   . 

27.2 

26.7 

14.6 

69 

56 

34 

786 

S25 

354 

8.1 

6.4 

3.8 

Morgan    _    _ 

68.4 

66.1 

48.0 

81 

88 

61 

1.918 

1,840 

679 

4.1 

4.6 

9.4 

Oconee    -     _ 

43.1 

43.5 

28.2 

55 

103 

29 

779 

746 

316 

6.4 

J9  2 

8.4 

Oglethorpe 

59.6 

57.1 

41.7 

120 

123 

60 

1,783 

1,879 

835 

6.8 

6.2 

6.7 

Putnam    -    _ 

73.2 

73.1 

59.7 

56 

89 

66 

1,495 

1,580 

562 

3.7 

5.4 

10.5 

Total   of   8- 

707 

931 

466 

10.72.> 

10.353 

4,230 

6.2 

8.3 

9.8 

Whole  State 

42.1 

41.9 

33.9 

15,698 

16.042 

10,032 

100,738 

113.938 

72,206 

13.0 

12.5 

14.2 

3  upper  .  

245 

361 

126 

2.603 

2,526 

1,129 

' 

5    lower    _ 

462 

671 

340 

8,032 

7,827 

3,107" 

U.   S.  Agricultural  Census  of  1910,  1920,  and  1925. 


In  every  county  in  the  section  studied  except  Jackson  and  Madi- 
son there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  negro  farm  owners 
between  1910  and  1920  as  is  seen  in  Table  3.  Between  1920  and 
1925  there  was  a  decrease  in  every  county.  For  Georgia  as  a  whole 
there  was  an  increase  of  2.1  per  cent  in  numbers  of  negro  farm  own- 
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ers  between  1910  and  1920  and  a  decrease  of  37.4  per  cent  betwieen 

1920  and  1925.  Five  of  the  counties  selected  for  study,  namely, 
Jackson,  Jasper,  Madison,  Oconee,  and  Oglethorpe  showed  a  larger 
decrease  than  this  from  1920  to  1925  and  three,  namely,  Jones, 
Morgan,  and  Putnam  showed  smaller  decreases  than  this. 

FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  MOVEMENT 

In  interviewing  the  white  farmers  nelative  to  the  migration  of 
the  negroes  from  the  farm,  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  depart- 
ure of  the  negro  was  asked.  The  answers  given  are  recorded  in 
Table  5.  In  Oglethorpe  county,  for  example,  fourteen  white  farm- 
ers were  interviewed  and  four  of  them  gave  1921  as  the  year  in 
which  the  negro  migrated,  four  gave  1922,  two  gave  1925,  and  three 
gave  no  answers.  In  a  study  of  this  table  one  finds  the  greater 
number  of  the  white  farmers  reporting  the  years  1921,  1922,  and 
19  23  as  the  years  in  which  the  negro  left  the  farm. 

Of  the  seventy  white  farmers  visited  in  the  section  studied,  two 
reported  19  20  as  the  year  in  which  the  negro  left,  twenty-six  of 
Table  10  reported  1921,  twenty-seven  reported  1922,  five  reported 
1923,  three  reported  1924,  and  three  reported  1925.  Fifty-three, 
or  75.7  per  cent  of  the  total  gave  the  years  1921  and  1922  as  those 
of  the  negro  migration   from  the  farm. 

In  interviewing  the  negro  farmers,  it  was  asked  whether  they 
had  been  off  the  farm  during  the  last  ten  years.  If  they  had  been, 
the  question  was  then  asked  as  to  the  year  they  left.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  6.  None  of  the  negroes  interviewed  in  Jones 
county  had  been  off  the  farm  during  the  ten  years. 

Nine,  or  38.7  per  cent,  of  the  negro  farmers  who  had  been  off  the 
farm  reported  having  left  in  1922.  The  years  1921,  1923,  and 
1924  are  about  even  in  a  number  of  reports  from  the  negro  as  to 
the  time  he  left  the  farm.  The  migration  of  the  negro  as  given  by 
the  answers  from  the  negroes  extended  over  the  period  from  1921 
to  19  24,  while  the  white  farmers  gave  answers  covering  the  years 

1921  and  1922  principally.  The  principal  movement  began  in  the 
fall  of  1921  and  extended  up  into  the  spring  of  1922. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  writing  in  the  publication  entitled  "Negro 
Migration  from  Georgia  in  1916-17,"  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  says:  "In  the  central  black  belt,  outside  the 
boll  weevil  counties,  inquiries  among  farm  demonstrators,  mer- 
chants, and  bankers,  with  occasional  visits  to  plantations,  indicate 
that  the  movement  from  the  farms  has  been  almost  inappreciable." 
In  another  place  he  says  that  "the  negro  farmers  of  the  upper  Pied- 
mont, like  those  of  the  wiregrass,  are  scattered  among  white  farm- 
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ers.  They  are  more  prosperous  than  those  of  the  black  belt  and 
all  reports  indicate  that  they  have  been  practically  undisturbed." 

The  above  reference  was  taken  to  show  that  there  were  other 
portions  of  the  state  from  which  the  negro  was  migrating  in  1916- 
17,  while  thie  section  studied  in  this  survey  was  practically  undis- 
turbed at  that  time. 

From  the  white  farmers  who  were  interviewed  in  the  three  coun- 
ties, Putnam,  Jones,  and  Jasper,  the  total  number  of  croppers,  rent- 
ers, and  wage  hands  each  had  in  19  20  and  19  25  was  found.  The 
numbers  of  each  class  of  all  the  records  in  the  county  were  totalled 
and  then  the  total  for  the  three  counties  was  made.  In  Jones 
county,  where  five  farmers  were  interviewed,  it  was  found  that  the 
five  together  had  ten  croppers  in  19  20  and  none  in  19  25.  In  the 
other  two  counties  there  is  a  greater  per  cent  of  decrease  between 
1920  and  1925  in  the  number  of  renters  than  in  the  number  of 
croppers.  This  one  particular  case  is  probably  due  to  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  records. 


TABLE   5 

Showing   Year   in    which   the   greatest   Number   of   Negroes   Migrated    from   the 
Farm,    by    Counties,   as   Reported    by    White    Farmersi   Interviewed. 


County 

No    Re- 
port  on 
Year 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

2 
1 

1925 

1924 

Total 

Jackson   _   _  _   _ 

3 

1 

- 

-.-_-._. 

._.-_— 

4 
2 
9 
3 
4 
3 

8 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 

10 

Madison  _  _  _  _ 

Ogleth'orpe 

Oconee  _       _  

_-_. 

1 

o 

7 
14 

7 

Morgan   _   _   _  _ 
Jasper  _ 

-_-.-_- 

1 

1 
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8 

Putnam   _    _   _   . 
Jones    _____ 

1 

8 
5 

TOTAL   _    

5 

2 

26 

27 

5 

3 

3 

71 

TABLE    6 

Table  Showing  Date  of  Departure  of  those  Negroes  Interviewed  who  had  been 
off  the   Farm  during   the   last   Ten   Years  and  Returned. 


County 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

192.-: 

1926 

Total 

Jackson           _  _ 

-- 

2 
__ 

2 

2 

Madison    _   _    _    _    _ 

1 

4 

Oglethorpe    _    _   _    _ 
Ui'onee  -        _        _   _ 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

Morgan 

2 
3 

1 

2 

Jasper 

1    t-^i-^ 

5 

Putnam  ______ 

.Tones*   ______ 

1 

3 

0 

TOTAL  

1 

3 

9 

3 

4 

2 

1 

23 

•  No   Negroes   were   interviewed   in   this   County   who   had    been   off   the  farm 
during  the  last   ten   years   and   returned. 
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TABLE    7 

Total    Number   of    Negroes    of    Different    Tenure    Classes    on    Farms    of    White 

Farmdrs    from    whom    Records    were    obtained    in    Putnam,    Jones,    and    Jasper 

Counties   for   1920   and    1925,    with    per   cent    Decrease   of   1925  over    1920. 


Counties 

Negro 
Cropper.s 

Renters 

Wagre 
Hands 

Putnam 

lO'^O                                    -     

46 
15 
67.3 

36 

19 
47.1 

10 

0 

100.0 

92 
34 
63.0 

89' 
6 
93.1 

52 

5 
90.4 

8 
2 

75.0 

149 
13 
91.2 

35 

1925 

32 

(oer  cent) 

8.5 

Jasper 
1920 

47 

1925 

24 

Docreilse 

(oer  cent) 

49.S 

Jones 
1920 

24 

1925 

22 

Decrease 

(per  cent) 

8.3 

All   3 
1920 

106 

1925    

78 

Decrease 

(per  cent) 

26.4 

For  the  total,  the  per  cent  of  decrease  of  renters  was  greatest, 
croppers  next  and  wage  hands  least.  The  terms  cropper  and  renter 
are  used  according  to  the  census  definitions. 

In  travelling  through  the  section  studied,  observation  was  made 
of  the  ages  of  the  negroes  on  the  farm.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
greater  per  cent  of  the  negroes  ranged  in  age  from  past  middle  age 
up,  with  a  great  many  negro  boys  about  14-15  years  of  age  helping 
in  the  farm  work.  This  was  true  in  almost  every  case  on  cropper 
and  renter  land.  On  farms  operated  on  the  wage  basis,  a  good 
many  negroes  25-35  years  of  age  were  seen,  but  even  here  a  great 
per  cent  of  the  negroes  had  passed  middle  age. 

It  was  often  remarked  by  the  white  farmers  interviewed  that  the 
young  "strapping"  negro  who  used  to  be  his  best  laborer  had  gone 
and  most  of  the  negroes  working  for  him  were  really  too  old  or  too 
young  for  best  work.  In  a  good  many  cases  it  was  found  that  the 
old  negro  renters  who  had  been  on  one  place  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  were  still  there  but  his  boys,  who  ten  years  ago  were  farming 
with  him,  had  gone  to  the  city  for  work. 

This  exodus  of  the  young  negro  from  the  farm  has  caused  a  great 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  labor  of  good  quality.  Very  often  was  the 
statement  made  by  white  farmers  that  with  the  young  negro  of  25-35 
years  of  age  who  left  the  farm,  there  also  went  the  best  quality  of 
labor.  The  negro  boys  of  14-15  years  of  age  on  the  farm  were  now 
pushed  into  service  at  a  very  early  age.  Some  are  being  reared  by 
grandfathers  whose  sons  have  gone  into  some  kind  of  public  work. 
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In  many  cases  these  small  negro  boys  have  been  left  at  home  to  help 
on  the  farm  while  the  father  went  to  the  city. 

Fifty  negro  farmers  were  visited  and  interviewed  in  the  survey. 
Twenty-three,  or  46  per  cent  of  the  total,  reported  that  they  had 
been  off  the  farm  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  question  was  asked 
these  as  to  what  reasons  they  had  for  leaving  the  farm.  The 
answer  given  were  recorded  and  tabulated  and  the  results  are 
given  in  Table  8. 

TABLE   8 

Table    Showing    Rea^ions    Given    by    Negroes    for    tlieir    Leaving    the    Farm    and 
causes  as   stated   by   White   Farmers   for   Negroes   leaving  the   Farm. 


Negro    Farmers 

White   Farmers 

Number 
Report- 
ing 

Per  cent 
of    Total 

Number 
Report- 
ing 

Per  cent 
of    Tot.al 

Total            - 

23 

15 

6 

2 

100 
65.2 
2(5.0 
28.8 

70 
39 
17 

'3 

2 
9 

100 
55.7 
24.3 

Reasons  given : 

Condition    of  farmincr                     

Condition    of   farming   and    wages 
offpi'pd    plsowhore                         

Condition   of  farming  and  lack  of 

Wages   offered  elsewhere  _ 

4.3 

Condition    of   farming,    wages    of- 
fered  elsewhere,   returned  soldier. 
*Other   causes      •                       -_       

2.9 

128 

*  Other   causes   include   the   following:    No    financial   assistance,    debt,   labor 
agents,   and   letters  from   the  North. 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  fifteen,  or  6  5.2  per  cent  of  the 
twenty-three  leaving  reported  that  their  only  reason  for  going  was 
the  condition  of  the  farming,  low  yields  and  decreased  profits  at 
the  time.  Other  negro  farmers  who  had  been  away  gave  addi- 
tional reasons,  such  as  wages  offered  and  lack  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Thirty-nine,  or  55.7  per  cent  of  the  white  farmers  interviewed, 
reported  farming  conditions,  low  yields  and  decreased  profits,  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  negroes  leaving.  This  is  shown  in  Table  8.  Addi- 
tional causes  such  as  wages  offered  were  given  by  seventeen,  and 
influence  of  a  returned  soldier  friend  by  two.  Wages  offered  lelse- 
where  were  given  by  three  without  additional  causes.  The  other 
causes  reported  by  nine  or  12.8  per  cent,  included  lack  of  financial 
assistance,  labor  agents,  and  letters  from  north. 

In  a  publication  entitled  "The  Negro  Migration  of  1916-17,"  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  reports  are  given  by 
four  men  who  studied  thie  negro  migration  in  the  south  at  that 
time.  Reports  are  given  here  of  the  causes  found  by  each  for  the 
negroes  leaving  the  farm  during  that  period. 
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Mr,  R.  H.  Leavell  of  Mississippi,  gives  the  following  causes  for  tbe 
negro  migration  from  Mississippi  for  the  years  1916-17:  lack  of 
capital  for  carrying  labor  through  the  fall  and  winter,  reorganiza- 
tion of  agriculture  after  the  boll  weevil  so  as  to  call  for  a  smaller 
number  of  farm  laborers  per  hundred  acres,  hunger  wages,  attrac- 
tions to  Arkansas,  and  attractions  of  the  northern  urban  and  in- 
dustrial  centers. 

Mr.  Tipton  Ray  Suavely  in  his  reports  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
negro  migration  from  Alabama  and  North  Carolina,  gives  the 
causes  as  underlying  and  immediate.  The  underlying  causes  in- 
clude the  change  in  farming  made  necessary  by  the  boll  weevil,  and 
social  causes  as  a  desire  for  better  schools,  justice  in  courts,  etc. 
The  immediate  causes  include  the  short  crop  of  1916,  demand  for 
labor  in  the  north,  higher  wages  offered  in  the  north,  activities  of 
labor  agents,   shortage  of  railroad  cars,  and   persuasion  of  friends. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  in  his  report  on  causes  of  the  migration 
from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  says  that  low  wages  in  the  south 
and  high  wages  in  the  north  havie  been  the  chief  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  movement  from  Georgia.  In  his  report  for  South  Caro- 
lina he  says  that  general  discontent  with  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions were  the  principal  causes. 

Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Williams  in  his  report  for  the  south  makes  the  state- 
ment that  thie  negroes'  success  in  the  north  has  been  far  more 
effective  in  carrying  off  labor  than  agents  could  possibly  have  been. 

LOCAL  SITUATION  AS  TO   COTTON   PRODUCTION 

In  studying  Fig.  2,  it  is  found  that  the  largest  decrease  in  cotton 
production  between  1920  and  19  25  was  located  in  one  somewhat 
definite  area.  Thie  per  cent  of  decrease  shown  in  black  is  the  de- 
crease from  75  to  100  per  cent  in  cotton  production.  The  counties 
coming  in  this  group  in  central  Georgia  are  Morgan,  Putnam, 
Greene,  Jasper,  Jones,  Newton,  Fulton,  and  DeKalb.  It  is  seen 
from  the  figure  that  there  are  a  good  many  counties  showing  an 
increase  for  this  period.  Table  9  shows  counties  in  which  there 
was  an  increase  in  cotton  production  between  1910  and  1925  and 
amount  produced  in  each  of  the  years.  Table  10  shows  the  counties 
for  which  sufficient  census  data  were  not  available. 

In  Table  9,  showing  counties  with  a  per  cent  of  increase  in  cotton 
production  from  1910  to  1925,  it  is  seen  that  most  of  the  counties 
with  increases  come  either  in  extreme  north  Georgia  or  in  extreme 
south  Georgia. 

In  Fig.  2  it  is  seen  that  the  greater  number  of  counties  showing 
a  decrease  in  cotton  production  are  in  the  50-75  per  cent  of  de- 
crease group,  and  are  scattered  more  or  less  widely  over  the  state. 
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bales   in  1925. 


FIGURE   2. 
Per  cent  decrease  in  cotton  production  between  1920  and  1925. 
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The  smallest  decrease,  0-25  per  cent,  in  cotton  production  is  found 
in  counties  that  are  very  well  scattered.  The  counties  coming  in 
the  other  group,  25-50  per  cent,  are  found  scattered  over  the  state. 
The  acreage  of  cotton  in  Georgia  decreased  from  1919  to  1922, 
as  is  shown  in  Table  11.  There  was  a  very  small  increase  in  1923 
over  1922.  In  1924  there  was  a  decrease  over  1923.  The  acreage 
in  cotton  in  1924  was  2,295,000  acres  less  than  it  was  in  1918. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  Georgia  decreased  from  1919  to 
1923.  The  amount  produced  during  each  of  the  years  1921,  1922, 
and  1923  was  below  a  million  bales.  In  1923  it  was  1,534,000 
bales  less  than  it  was  in  1918.  This  decrease  in  production  from 
1919  to  19  23  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  acres  over  the  same  period. 

In  Table  12,  it  is  shown  that  the  greatest  decrease  in  acreage  of 
cotton  in  counties  studied  came  between  1920  and  1925.  A  de- 
crease from  1910  to  1920  took  place  only  in  the  counties  of  Putnam, 
Jasper,  and  Jones.  The  other  counties  had  an  increase  in  acreage 
over  the  same  period. 

TABLE    9 

Table  showing:  Counties  in  which  there  was  an  Increase  in  Cotton  Production 
between  1909  and   1924,  with  Production  for  each  in  1909,   1919,  and  1924. 


U.  S.  Agricultural  Census  of  1910,  1920,  1925. 


County 

Pre 

)duction    in    Bales 

1909 

1919 

1924 

Carroll                    __                 

26,591 

89 

35 

9,614 

1,053 

10 

3,367 

2,086 

10,419 

3,103 

776 

4,041 

34,246 

138 

474 

15,780 

1,862 

362 

6,200 

3,146 

16,282 

1,210 

1,323 

8,125 

35,533 

127 

85 

10,136 

Chatham    , 

Dade    

Gordon ,_ 

Haberfeham     

Mcintosh    , 

Murray 

1,943 
13 

4,646 

Pk'kens . , 

Polk   

Wayne            ^ 

2,409 

10,766 

3,514 

White    

Whitfield    

1,145 

5,812 

TABLE   10 

Counties   that   were   formed    between    1910  and   1925,   or   where   no   Cotton   is 

Produced. 


Atkinson,    established    1919. 

Lanier,   established   1921. 

Bacon,    established    1914. 

Long,   established    1921. 

Barrow,   established    1914. 

Peach,   established   1925. 

Bleckley,    established    1913. 

Rabun,   no    Cotton. 

Brantley,    established   1921. 

Seminole,   established   1921. 

Candler,   estaiblished   1914. 

Wheeler,   established   1913. 

Cook,  established   1919. 

Towns,    no   Cotton. 

Fannin,    No  Cotton. 

Union,  no   Cotton. 

Lamar,    established   1920. 

Treutlen,   established   1919. 
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From  1920  to  1925,  there  was  a  tremendous  decrease  in  acres 
devoted  to  cotton  in  all  of  the  counties  studied.  Jones  county  had 
the  greatest  per  cent  of  decrease  between  1920  and  1925  with 
86.2,  while  Madison  county  had  the  smallest  in  the  group  of  coun- 
ties with  45.1.  The  counties  of  Morgan,  Putnam,  Jasper  and  Jones 
were  all  above  80.0  per  cent  in  the  decrease  in  number  of  acres 
from  1920  to  1925.  The  counties  of  Oglethorpe,  Oconee,  Madison, 
and  Jackson  ranged  from  45.1  per  cent  for  Jackson  to  63.4  for 
Oconee. 

TABIiE   11 

Cotton    Production   and   Acreage    in   Georgia   from    1915-1925. 


Year 

Acreage 

Production — Bales 

1915 

4.823.000 

1.909.000 

1916 

5,277.000 

1.821.000 

1917 

S.lSo.OOO 

1,884,000 

1918 

5.341,000 

2.122,000 

1919 

5,220.000 

1,060.000 

1920 

4.900.000 

1,415,000 

1921 

4.172.000 

787.000 

1922 

3.418,000 

715,000 

1923 

3.421,000 

588.000 

1924 

3.0i6,000 

1,000,000 

1925 

3.589,000 

1.130.000 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book.  1924-1925.     Pages  746,  748.  952,954. 

TABL,E    12 

Acreage    of    Cotton    in    Counties    Studied    for    1909,    1919,    and    1924,    with    Per- 
centage Increase  or  Decrease  of  1919  over   1909,  and  of  1924  over  1919. 


County 

1909 

1919 

1924 

Per  cent 
Increase     or 
Decrease    of 

1919    over 
1909 

Per  cent 
Increase    or 
Decrease    of 

1924    over 
1919 

Jackson    _    _    _    _    _ 

Jasper  ______ 

Jones  _______ 

Madison  ______ 

Morgan  _  _  —  _  _ 
Oconee   ______ 

Oglethorpe   _   _  _   _ 

Putnam    _    _    _    _    _ 

82.893 
68,168 
48.520 
40,160 
75.774 
34,843 
59.128 
41,053 

70,152 
55.917 
36.743 

52,672 
70,041 
38.562 
59,468 
42,488 

35.079 

7.843 

5.043 

28.889 

13,715 

14,080 

21.778 

6,114 

-15.3 
-17.9 

_04  o 

+14.1 
+  0.3 
+10.6 
+  0.5 
+  3.4 

-49.1 
-85.9 
-86.2 
-^5.1 
-81.9 
-03.4 
-63.3 
-S5.Q 

TOTAL    -    _    _    _    _ 

456.539 

432,043 

133.7  47 

-  5.3 

-69.1 

U.  S.   Agricultural  Census   of  1910,  1920,   and   1925. 


In  only  three  of  the  counties  studied  was  there  a  decrease  in  cot- 
ton production  between  1910  and  1920,  as  is  seen  in  Table  13. 
These  counties  were  Putnam,  Jasper  and  Jones.  There  were  in- 
creases in  the  other  counties  over  the  same  period. 

From  1920  to  1925,  there  was  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  every  county  studied.  The  four  counties  of 
Morgan,  Putnam,  Jasper,  and  Jones  ranged  over  the  period  from 
1920   to   1925   from   84.2   per  cent   of  decrease   for   Morgan   county 
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to  86.9  for  Jasper  and  Putnam.  The  counties  of  Oglethorpe, 
Oconee,  Madison,  and  Jackson  ranged  over  the  same  period  from 
53.2  per  cent  of  decrease  for  Madison  county  to  66.8  for  Oconee. 

In  interviewing  the  white  farmers,  the  question  was  asked  each 
one  as  to  what  was  the  first  year  of  serious  damage  from  the  boll 
weevil.  Tine  answers  received  are  recorded  in  Table  14.  It  is  seen 
that  the  years  given  are  1920,  1921,  1922,  and  1923.  Jones  county 
was  the  only  county  where  all  the  answers  coincided.  The  other 
counties  included  two  or  more  years  in  the  answers. 

It  is  found  that  in  the  entire  section  for  all  reports  that  the  year 
1920  was  given  as  the  first  year  of  serious  damage  from  the  boll 
weevil  by  21  white  farmers,  the  year  1921  by  33,  the  year  1922 
by  13,  and  the  year  1923  by  2.  Only  one  white  farmer  gave  no 
report;  47.1  per  cent  of  the  farmers  gave  the  year  19  21  as  the 
first  year  of  serious  damage  from  the  boll  weevil  and  30  per  cent 
gave  1920.  In  other  words,  77.1  per  cent  of  the  white  farmers 
gave  the  two  years  1920  and  1921  as  the  first  year  of  sierious  dam- 
age from  the  boll  weevil. 

TABLE    13 

Cotton    Production    in    Counties    Studied    for    1909,    1919,    and    1924,    with    Per- 
centage Increase  or  Decrease  of  1919  over  1909,  and  1924  over   1919. 


County 


Jackson  _  . 
Jasper  _    _ 
Jones  _  _  _ 
Madison    _ 
Morgan   _   _ 
Oconee   _   _ 
Oglethorpe 
Putr.am  _  . 
Total  _   _  _ 
Per  Acre  _ 


1909 
Bales 


36.767 
a5,&48 
17,391 
19,444 
29,296 
15,544 
22,970 
15,580 
182,840 

0.40 


1919 
Bales 


37,471 
19,495 

8,767 
28,992 
36,197 
18,564 
29,567 
15,046 
194,099 

0.45 


1924 
Bales 


16,081 

2,548 

1,293 
13,469 

5.712 

6,145 

9,801 

1,942 
56,901 
0.43 


%   Increase 

or    Deorease 

1919    over 

1909 


+  1.9 
-24.5 
^5.9 
-1-49.1 
-1-23.5 
-1-19.4 
-1-28.7 
-  3.4 
+  6.1 


%    Increase 

or    Deorease 

1924    over 

1919 


-56.8 
-86.9 
-85.2 
-54.5 
-84.2 
-66.8 
-<56.7 
-86.9 
-70.6 


U.  S.  Agricultural  Census  of  1910,  1920,  and  19^. 


TABLE   14 

Reports    of    White    Farmers   Interviewed    in    Counties    Studied    on   Years   of 
First  Serious   Damagre  From  tlie  Boll  Weevil. 


Declined     to 

County 

Make    Judg- 
ment 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Total 

Jackson   _   _    _    _    _ 

1 

1 

7 

9 

Madison    _____ 

2 

3 

2 

7 

Oglethorpe    _    _    _ 

3 

9 

2 

14 

Oconee   ______ 

6 

1 

7 

Morgan   ______ 

3 

8 

1 

12 

Jasper  ______ 

4 

4 

8 

Putnam    _____ 

4 

2 

2 

8 

Jones    ______ 

1 

4 





5 

Total   ______ 

1 

21 

33 

13 

2 

70 

21 


The  same  question  asked  the  white  farmers  in  regard  to  the 
first  year  of  serious  damage  from  the  boll  weevil  was  also  asked  the 
negro  farmers  visited.  The  results  are  recorded  in  Table  15.  In 
this  case  only  one  county  had  all  answers  to  coincide,  this  county 
being  Oconee.  The  other  counties  included  answers  covering  two 
or  more  years. 

In  the  answers  given,  for  the  section  as  a  whole,  three  negro 
farmers  gave  1919  as  the  first  year  of  serious  damage  from  the 
boll  weevil,  fifteen  gave  1920,  twenty-two  gave  1921,  six  gave  1922, 
and  one  gave  1923.  One  negro  farmer  gave  no  report.  Thirty-one 
and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the  negro  farmers  gave  the  year  19  20 
as  the  first  year  of  serious  damage  from  the  boll  weevil  and  45.9 
per  cent  gave  the  year  1921.  In  all,  77.1  per  cent  of  the  negro 
farmers  gave  the  years  1920  and  1921  as  the  first  years  of  serious 
damage  from  the  boll  weevil. 

From  each  white  farmer  visited  was  found  his  average  acreage 
and  production  of  cotton  before  and  immediately  after  the  invasion 
of  the  boll  weevil.  The  results  for  all  records  were  averaged  and 
are  given  in  Table  16.  The  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage  and  per 
cent  decrease  in  production  after  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil  were 
calculated.  The  reduction  in  acreage  after  the  invasion  of  the 
boll  weevil  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  pro- 
duction. 

In  addition  to  the  acreage  and  production  of  cotton  before  and 
after  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil,  there  was  also  found  from 
the  negro  farmers  the  acreage  and  production  of  cotton  at  the  time 
of  investigation  which  was  the  crop  of  1927.  The  per  cent  of  de- 
creasie  in  acreage  of  cotton  the  first  year  after  the  arrival  of  the 
boll  weevil  and  at  the  present  time  were  calculated.  The  same 
figures  were  calculated  in  regard  to  production.  This  information, 
which  is  an  average  for  all  records,  is  given  in  Table  17. 

There  was  very  little  decrease  in  acreage  of  cotton  after  the  in- 
vasion of  the  weevil,  but  there  was  a  very  gneat  decrease  in  pro- 
duction. Where  the  acreage  decreased  only  5.4  acres  per  farm,  the 
production  decreased  14.6  bales  pier  farm.  The  acreage  decreased 
15  per  cent,  while  the  production  decreased  78.9  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  number  of  acres  of  cotton  per 
negro  farm  is  only  half  of  what  it  was  before  the  advent  of  the  boll 
weevil.  The  total  production  at  present,  while  only  one-third  as 
great  as  before,  is  much  higher  according  to  the  number  of  acres 
planted  than  that  immediately  after  or  during  the  weevil  invasion. 

The  average  per  acre  yield  of  lint  cotton  on  negro  farms  was  re- 
duced 74.6  per  cent  after  coming  of  the  weevil.  This  is  given  in 
Table  25.     The  average  per  acre  yield  at  the  present  time  is  an  in- 
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crease   of   100   pounds  over  that   of   the   yiears   during   heaviest   in- 
vasion, but  is  still  91  pounds  less  than  it  was  before. 

TABLE   15 

Keports    o'f    Negro    Farmers    Interviewed    in    Counties    Studied    on    Year    of 
First    Serious    Damage    by    the    Boll    Weevil. 


County 

Dec'liued 

to  Make 

Judgment 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Total 
Reports 

Jackson   _   _   _ 
Madison   _   _   _ 
Oglethorpe  _  _ 
Oconee    _    _    _ 
Morgan   _    _    _ 
Jasper  _  _  _  _ 
Putnam   _   _   _ 
Jones   -    _   _   _ 

l' 

~1 

1 

"i 

4 

~2 
2 
3 
3 

1 
3 

2 

3 
2 

5 
5 

1 

2 
'3 

"I 
1 

1 

3 

4 

10 

3 

5 

8 

10 

C 

Total    Reports 

X 

3 

15 

22 

7 

1 

49 

TABLE   16 


Table   Showing    Acreage   and    Production   of   Cotton   per   Farm   Before   and    Im- 
mediately After  the  Invasion  of  the  Boll  Weevil,  with  Per  Cent   Decrease 
Afterwards   on   the   Farms   of  the   Seventy   White    Farmers    Visited. 

Average  acreage  per  farm  in  cotton  before  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  221.6 
Average  acreage    per   farm    in   cotton   immediately    after   the   invasion    of 

the    boll    weevil    208.6 

Average   production   per  farm   of  cotton   before   the  invasion   of  the   boll 

weevil,    bales    124.8 

Average   piroduction    tier   farm    of  cotton    immediately    after   the   invasion 

of  the   boll   weevil   41.2 

Per  cent  reduction  in  acreage  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  boll 

weevil     5.8 

Per  cent  decrease  in  production  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  boll 

weevil   , 66.9 

TABLE   17 

Table    Showing    Acreage    and    Production    of    Cottoni  per    farm    before    and    im- 

mediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  and  at   the  present  time 

on  farms  of  23  Negro   farmers,  with  Per  Cent  Decrease. 


Number 

Per     Cent 
Decrease 

Average  acreage  in  cotton  per  farm  before  the  invasion 
of   the   boll   weevil 

36 

30.6 

18.0 

18.5 

3.9 

6.0 

Average  acreage  in   cotton   per   farm   immediately   after 
the  invasion   of  the  boll  weevil  _ 

-15.0 

Average  acreage  in  cotton  per  farm  at  the  present  time 

Average   production    before   invasion    (bales) 

Average  production  immediately  after  the  invasion  (bales) 
Average  production   at  the  present  time   (bales) 

-50.0 

-is.9 

-33.3 

TABLE   18 

Table   Showing   Average  Production   of  Lint   Cotton   per  acre   before  and   after 
the  Invasion   of  the  Boll  Weevil   and  at  the   Present   Time. 


Before  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil 

Immediately    after    the   invasion 

At    present   time    . 


Average  Pro- 
duction    per 
Acre — Lbs. 


2rj6 

65 

165 


Per    cent 
Decrease 


-74.6 
-35.5 
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The  highest  yield  per  acre  of  lint  cotton  prior  to  invasion  was 
obtained  by  negro  tenants,  as  is  seen  in  Table  19.  Negro  part  own- 
ers, that  is,  owners  renting  additional  land,  were  next  followed  by 
negro  farm  owners  who  had  the  lowest  yield.  During  the  time  of 
the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  the  negro  farm  owners  led  in  the 
producton  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  followed  by  negro  tenants,  with 
negro  farm  owners  additional  having  the  smallest  yield. 

At  the  present  time  the  per  acre  yield  of  lint  cotton  in  each 
group  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  before  invasion,  but  is 
higher  than  it  was  during  that  time.  The  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent groups  come  now  in  per  acre  yield  is  the  same  as  before  the 
advent  of  the  weevil;  that  is,  aegro  tenants  first,  negro  farm  own- 
ers additional  second,  and  negro  farm  owners  last. 

TABLE    19 

Table   Showing  Average   Cotton  Production  in  Pounds   of  Lint   per   .■\cre  Before 

and   After   the    Boll    Weevil    Invasion    and    at    the    Present    Time    on 

Farms   of   Negro   Tenants,  Negro   Farm   Owners,  and   Negro 

Owners    Renting    Additional    Tnnd. 


Average   production   before   invasion 
of    the    boll    weevil 

Average    production    after   invasion 

Average   production   at   present  time 

Per  cent  of  deciease  after   invasion 

Per  cent  of  decrease  at  present  time__ 


Negro 
Tenants 


2fi6 

m 

180 
74.0 
32.3 


Negro 
Owners 


236 

83 
158 
G4.S 
33.0 


Negro     Farm 
Owners    Ad- 
ditional 


244 
23 

173 
00.5 
29.0 


In  Table  20  it  is  seen  that  the  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  in  cotton 
on  negro  farms  is  less  now  than  prior  to  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil, 
having  been  41.7  per  cent  before  and  35.3  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  seen  that  cotton  still  occupies  a  large  per  cent  of  the  farm  land. 
Farm  land  here  includes  both  cultivable  and  uncultivable  land. 
For  cultivable  land,  cotton  would  occupy  a  greater  per  cent  than 
is  shown  here  for  farm  land. 

The  greatest  per  cent  of  farm  land  in  cotton  before  the  invasion 
of  the  boll  weevil  and  at  the  present  time  was  found  on  farms  of 
the  negro  farm  owners  additional,  as  is  seen  in  Table  20.  The 
negro  tenants  group  ranked  next  with  the  negro  farm  owners  coming 
last.  The  per  cent  of  farm  land  in  cotton  on  farms  of  negro  farm 
owners  additional  has  decreased  6.2  per  cent.  That  of  negro  ten- 
ants has  decreased  14.7  per  cent  and  that  of  negro  farm  owners 
9.8  per  cent.  Cotton  still  occupies  a  large  per  cent  of  the  farm 
land  on  farms  of  negro  farm  owners  additional  and  negro  tenants 
but  does  not  occupy  such  a  great  per  cent  on  farms  of  negro  farm 
owners. 
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TABLE   20 

Table   Showing   Average  Per  Cent   of  Farm   Land   in    Cotton   on   the   Farms   of 
the  Negro  Farmers  Visited  Before  the  Boll  Weevil  and  at  the  Present  Time. 


Before     In- 
vasion   of 
Boll    Weevil 

At    the    Pres- 
ent Time 

Average   size  of  all  negro   farms   (acres)- _  _ 

86.2 
36.0 
41.7 
24.5 
55.9 
52.1 

63  7 

Average  acreage  in  cotton  per  farm        

18  0 

Per  cent  of  farm  land  in  cotton 

Same    for   negro   owners        

35.3 
14  7 

Same  for  part  owners  or  farm  owners  additional 
Same  for   negro    tenants. 

49.7 
37.4 

In  Table  21  is  shown  the  principal  sources  of  income  on  farms 
of  white  farmers  from  whom  records  were  taken.  Cotton  was  re- 
ported by  63,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  as  the  only  source 
of  income  on  the  place  before  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil.  Six 
reported  additional  sources  coupled  with  cotton,  such  as  general 
crops  reported  by  one,  liviestock  reported  by  two,  and  cotton  by 
three.     One  farmer  reported  peaches  alone. 


TABLE   21 

Table   Showing   Sources  of   Cash   Income  on    Farms   of   White   Farmers   Visited 
Before    the   Invasion    of   the   Boll    Weevil   and   at   the  Present   Time. 


Total  reporting  

Number    reporting 

Cotton    

Cotton   and   general   crops— 

Cotton    and    livestock 

Cotton    and    peaches 

Peaches   

Cotton,  general  crops  and 

livestock    

Cotton,    peaches   and   live- 
stock      

Cotton,    peaches   and    gen- 
eral   crops 


Before   the 

Invasion    of 

the  boll 

weevil 


70 

63 
1 
2 

3 

1 


At   the 

present 

Time 


36 
3 
6 
8 
4 


Pea-  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

total  before 

Total  at 

invasion 

Present 

100 

lOO 

90.0 

51.4 

1.4 

4.3 

2.9 

8.6 

4.3 

11.4 

1.4 

5.7 



11.4 



4.3 

2.9 

At  the  present  time  only  36,  or  51.4  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
ported cotton  as  the  only  source  of  cash  income  on  the  place.  Three, 
or  4.3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  have  raised  peaches  only.  Eight  of 
those  with  cotton  alone  before  the  boll  weevil  have  turned  to  cotton 
with  general  crops  and  livestock.  Four  and  threie-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  now  have  sources  of  cash  income  from  cotton, 
peaches,  and  livestock,  and  2.9  per  cent  have  sources  of  cash  in- 
come from  cotton,  peaches,  and  general  crops.  The  decrease  from 
90  per  cent  cotton  alone  before  the  boll  weevil  to  51.4  per  cent  at 
the  present  time  has  placed  more  than  one  cash  enterprise  on  the 
farms   showing   the   decrease,   except   where   the   shift   has   been   to 
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peaches  alone.  Cotton  is  still  widely  grown,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  in  only  four  cases  at  the  present  time  cotton  was  not  included 
in  the  farming  business.  There  was  only  one  case  of  this  kind  before 
the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  change  has  not  been  to  do  away 
with  cotton,  but  to  grow  more  cash  crops  in  connection  with  it. 

In  Table  22  is  given  the  sources  of  cash  income  on  negro  farms 
before  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  and  at  the  present  timie.  Forty- 
six,  or  9  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  visited  reported  cotton  as  the  only 
source  of  cash  income  before  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil,  and  44, 
or  88  per  cent  of  the  total,  reported  the  same  thing  at  the  present 
time. 

TABLE   22 

Table   Showing:   Sources  of   Cash   Income  on  Negro  Farms  Before  the  Invasion 
at  the   Boll   Weevil   and   at  the   Present   Time. 


Total  reporting 

Number    reporting    

Cotton    ^ 

Cotton    and    truck    

Wages    

Cotton   and   general   crops 

Cotton  and  dairying 

Peaches   


Before  the 

Invasion    of 

the    Boll 

Weevil 


50 

46 
2 

2 


At   the 

Present 

Time 


50 

44 
1 

i 

2 
2 


Per  cent  of 
Total   Be- 
fore   In- 
vasion 


100 

92.0 
4.0 
4.0 


Per  cent  of 

Total    at 

Present 


100 

88.0 
2.0 

"2.0 
4.0 
4.0 


At  this  time  a  little  change  is  shown  in  the  type  of  farming  prac- 
ticed by  the  negro  farmers.  One  negro  farmer  reported  cotton  and 
general  crops,  and  two  reported  cotton  and  dairying.  The  two 
negro  farmers  found  in  the  cotton  and  dairying  business  at  the 
present  time  were  both  negro  farm  owners.  The  two  negroes  work- 
ing for  wages  before  the  entrance  of  the  boll  weevil  have  shifted 
into  the  production  of  peaches  alone. 

One  finds  in  riding  from  farm  to  farm  throughout  the  section 
studied  that  in  some  localities  practically  all  of  the  land  is  still 
under  cultivation,  but  in  some  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  land 
that  is  not  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time  usually  has  broom- 
sedge  or  small  pine  trees  or  both  growing  on  it.  The  terraces  are 
still  distinguishable  in  places,  showing  that  only  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  under  cultivation.  From  the  United  States  Agricultural  Cen- 
sus of  1925  was  calculated  the  per  cent  of  crop  land  lying  idle  in 
each  county  studied.     These  per  cents  are  given  in  Table   23. 
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TABLE   23 

Table    Showing    Acres   of    Idle   or   Fallow   Land    in    Counties    Studied   and    Per 
Cent   of   Total    Crop  Land   Idle   in    1924-25. 


County 

Total 
Crop 
Land 

Crop 

Land 

Harvested 

Crop 

Land 

Failure 

Idle 
Land 

Per  Cent  of 

Crop 

Land 

Idle 

Jackson  _  _  _  _  _ 

Jasper  _  _  _  _  

Jones   ______ 

Madison  _  _  _  _  _ 

Morgan   _   _   _  _  _ 

Oconee   _    _    _    _   _ 

Oglethorpe    _    _    _ 
Putnam   _   _  _  _   _ 

100,556 
82,555 
68,759 
80,475 

101,046 
48,165 
85,825 
72,902 

72,246 
50,540 
34,871 
65.152 
53,272 
37,525 
62,879 
29,151 

405,636 

1,111 
361 
570 
583 

1,349 
552 

1,127 

1,139 

6,792 

27.199 
31,654 
33,318 
14,740 
46,425 
10,088 
21,819 
42,612 

27.0 
38.3 
48.4 
18.1 
45.9 
20.9 
25.4 
58.4 

Total   _   ^ 

640,283 

227,855 

35.5 

U.   S.  Agricultural  Census  of  1925. 

The  four  counties  of  Putnam,  Jones,  Morgan,  and  Jasper  ranked 
far  ahead  of  the  other  four  counties  studied  in  the  amount  of  cul- 
tivable land  lying  idle  in  19  25.  Thesie  are  the  four  southernmost, 
and  all  had  over  60  per  cent  of  their  farmers  colored  in  1920  and 
over  45  per  cent  in  1925. 

From  each  white  farmer  visited  was  obtained  an  estimate,  ex- 
pressied  as  a  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivable  land,  of  the  amount  of 
land  cultivated  a  few  years  ago  in  his  county  lying  out  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  labor.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  23.  An  esti- 
mated per  cent  was  found  by  taking  each  estimate  given  in  it  and 
multiplying  this  by  the  amount  of  crop  land  in  the  county  in  1925. 
Then  the  estimated  number  of  crop  areas  lying  out  as  obtained  were 
averaged  for  each  county  and  a  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  land 
was  taken.  This  gave  the  estimated  average  per  cent  of  total  cul- 
tivable land  lying  out  in  each  county  becausie  of  a  lack  of  labor. 

Comparing  this  figure  with  that  on  idle  crop  land  in  1925  it  is 
found  that  the  figures  do  not  check  exactly,  except  in  Morgan  county, 
but  that  there  is  not  such  a  wide  variation  between  them.  The 
counties  of  Jackson  and  Jasper  are  both  off  more  than  any  other  of 
the  counties. 

TABLE   24 

Table    Showing   Estimates   Obtained  from    White    Farmers    Interviewed   of   the 

Amount   Cf   Cultivable   Land    Out   in   Each    County   on   Account   of 

a  Lacli  of  Labor  and  Estimated  Average  Per  Cent. 


County- 

Estimates    (Expressed    as 
Per  Cent   of   Total 
Cultivable    Land) 

Average    Estimated    Per 

Cent  of  Total  Cultivable 

Land  Out  on  Account  of 

Lack  of  Labor. 

Jackson  _   _               _  _  _  _ 

5-40   (6  estimates) 

30-75    (6  estimates) 

50-60   (2  estimates) 

25   (1  estimate) 

2.5-60   (11  estimates) 

5-30   (6  estimates) 
20-30   (6  estimates) 
50-65  (8  estimates) 

20.8 

Jasper  _____        ___ 

49.9 

Jones  _       _  _               _  _  _ 

54.9 

Madison    ________ 

Morgan  _   _   _                   _  _ 

25.0 
45.9 

Oconee           _______ 

18.6 

Oglethorpe  _______ 

Putnam  _________ 

24..1 
54.9 
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CHANGES  IN  TENURE 

At  the  present  time,  an  increase  is  found  in  the  use  of  systems 
of  croppers,  wages,  and  croppers  and  wages  combined.  The  largest 
decrease  has  come  in  the  system  of  renters.  Four  of  the  farmers 
who  worked  negroes  before  the  boll  weevil  are  not  working  them 
at  the  present  time. 

In  Fig.  3  the  systems  of  tenure  used  before  the  entrance  of  the 
boll  weevil  and  at  the  present  time  are  shown  graphically.  This 
shows  more  clearly  the  increase  in  the  cropper,  wages,  and  cropper 
and  wages  combined  systems  and  the  decrease  in  the  other  systems 
used  by  the  white  farmers  at  the  present  time  . 

Thirty-six  of  the  total  number  of  negro  farmers  visited  were 
tenants.  In  Table  26  is  given  the  systems  of  tenure  of  these  negro 
tenants  at  the  present  time.  Fifteen  or  41.6  per  cent  of  them  are 
working  on  halves  or  as  croppers,  and  21  or  58.4  per  cent,  are  rent- 
ing. The  renters  were  in  most  cases  old  negroes  who  had  been  on 
the  farm  for  many  years. 


Before 

Boll 

Weevil 


At   the 

Present 

Time 


Legend 

Renters 

Wages 

Croppers  and  wages 


M^ 


^^  Wages  and  rent 

Rent  and  croppers 
Croppers,  rent  &   wages 
No  negroes 


FIGURE  3. 

Systems  of  tenure  used  before  the  boll  weevil  and  at  the  present 
time  by  white  farmers  in  the  counties  studied. 
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The  farms  of  the  negro  part  owners  group  averaged  largest  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil,  as  shown  by  Table  27  with  those 
of  the  negro  farm  owners  ranking  next,  and  those  of  the  negro  ten- 
ants coming  last.  At  the  present  timie  a  change  has  taken  place, 
and  the  farms  of  the  negro  farm  owners  averaged  largest,  with  those 
of  the  negro  part  owners  next,  and  those  of  negro  tenants  smallest. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  size  of  farms  in  all  groups,  but 
the  largest  decrease,  54.4  per  cent,  has  come  in  the  farm  owners 
additional  group.  The  tenants  ranked  next  in  per  cent  of  decrease 
with  thie  farm  owners  having  the  smallest  per  cent  of  decrease  of  the 
three. 

TABLE   25 

Table    Showing    Reports    from    White    Farmers    as    to    the    Effect    the    Type    of 

Farming:    as    Practiced    now    has    on    the    Eabor    Supply    of    the    Farm 

Compared   to    that    Before    the    Invasion    of    the'  Boll    Weevil. 


Total   Number   Reporting 
Number   Reporting: 

No    change   

Decrease    

Increase  


Number 
Reporting 


70 

41 

24 

5 


Per  Cent  of 
Total 


100 

58.6 

34.3 

7.1 


TABLE   26 

Table  Showing  Systems  of  Tenure  nsed  by  White  Famaers  Before  the  Invasion 
of  the  Boll  Weevil  and  Those  Used  at  the  Present  Time. 


Total   Number   Reporting 

Before  the  Invasion  of  the  Boll  Weevil 

Croppers    

Renters    

Wages     

Croppers  and  Wages . 

Wages  and   Rent 

Rent    and    Croppers — . 

Croppers,    Rent,   and    Wages 

At   the   Present   Time: 

Croppers    

Renters     

Wages     

Croppers  and  Wages 

Wagefs  and   Rent 

Rent    and    Croppers 

Croppers.    Rent,   and    Wages 

No   Negroes   at   Present 


Number 

Per  Cent  of 

Reporting 

Total 

70 

100 

24 

34.3 

7 

10.0 

7 

10.0 

17 

24.3 

1 

1.4 

5 

7.1 

9 

12.9 

29 

41.4 

1 

1.4 

12 

17.2 

18 

2.5.7 

1 

1.4 

2 

2.9 

3 

4.3 

4 

5.7 
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CREDIT  SITUATION 

In  the  section  studied  eight  bankers  were  interviewed  in  regard 
to  the  credit  situation  for  negroes  compared  with  that  for  whites. 
Of  the  eight  bankiers  interviewed,  five  of  them  reported  that  they 
were  using  the  same  terms  for  negroes  as  they  were  for  whites. 
Neither  a  negro  nor  a  white  man  in  these  cases  could  obtain  a  loan 
without  good  security. 

One  of  the  eight  bankers  reported  that  the  terms  used  for 
negroes  in  loans  from  the  bank  were  more  severe  than  those  used 
for  the  white  farmer.  This  banker  reported  that  even  though  all 
things  were  equal  between  the  white  and  the  black  as  far  as  se- 
curity was  concerned,  it  was  necessary  to  use  more  drastic  terms 
for  credit  to  the  negro. 

Two  of  the  bankers  reported  that  no  money  was  loaned  to 
negroes.  Both  of  these  bankers  spoke  of  the  negro  as  being  too 
much  of  a  "moral  risk,"  that  is,  in  their  terms  he  was  very  slow 
to  pay  and  his  business  was  too  hazardous  for  the  bank  to  deal 
with. 

Five  of  the  bankers  reported  holding  mortgages  on  farms  of 
negro  farm  owners  and  three  reported  otherwise.  The  number  of 
mortgages  held  was  not  given  by  the  five  bankers   holding   them. 

The  question  was  further  asked  the  bankers  as  to  what  they 
found  to  be  the  causie  for  the  decrease,  if  any,  in  number  of  negro 
farm  owners  in  the  county.  Every  banker  reported  there  had  been 
a  decrease  and  six  of  them  reported  the  boll  weevil  as  thie  primary 
underlying  cause  for  it.  The  other  two  reported  farming  condi- 
tions, low  yields  and  decreased  profits  as  the  cause. 

In  riegard  to  diversification,  seven  of  the  bankers  reported  that 
the  negro  was  taking  only  a  negligible  part  in  it.  The  other  banker 
said  that  the  negro  was  taking  a  fairly  important  part  in  it.  The 
problem  of  diversification  for  the  bankers  was  the  raising  of  more 
than  one  cash  crop  and  providing  a  better  living  at  home.  In  one 
bank  visited,  the  banker  had,  only  a  few  minutes  earlier,  made  a 
loan  to  a  negro  farmer.  This  negro  farmer  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  banker  as  far  as  farming  was  concerned.  The  banker 
reported  that  the  negro  was  running  a  small  dairy,  raising  a  few 
other  cash  crops  besides  cotton,  and  also  furnishing  his  family  a 
viery  good  living  at  home.  This  case  was  very  unusual.  This  banker 
made  it  a  practice  of  supervising  the  negro  farmers  to  whom  he 
loaned  money  and  in  this  way  both  he  and  the  negro  farmer  were 
profiting  by  it. 
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CHANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Sawmilling  was  reported  by  53,  or  75.7  per  cent,  of  the  white 
farm.ers  as  the  type  of  employment  offered  the  negroes  at  home. 
This  is  seen  in  Table  28.  Seventeen  of  the  white  farmers  visited 
reported  that  no  type  of  employment  was  offered  the  negroes  at 
homie.  Fifteen  of  these  seventeen  reporting  no  home  employment 
for  the  negro  were  found  in  Madison  and  Jackson  counties  where 
the  sawmill  industry  wasn't  of  any  importance.  The  other  two 
were  found  in  Morgan  county,  where  very  little  sawmilling  was 
done. 

TABLE  87 

Table    Showing    Systems   of    Tenure    at    the    Present    Time   of    Negro    Tenants 

Visited. 


Number 
Reporting 

Per  Cent  of 
Total 

Total  

36 

15 

21 

100 

Number  Reporting : 

Halves _ 

416 

Rent    ^.^ , 

58.4 

TABLE   28 

Table  Showing  Average  Size  of  Farms  of  Negro   Tenants,  Negro  Farm  Owners, 

and   Negro    Farm   Owners   Additional   Before  the   Invasion    of   the 

Boll  Weevil  and  at   the   Present  Time. 


Average   for   all   farms 

Average  for   Negro    tenants — 

Average  for  owners 

Average  for  owners  additional 


Before    In- 
vasion— 
Acres 


86.2 

58.7 

151.0 

169.0 


At  Present 
Time — Acres 


fi.3.7 

41.4 

1.31.0 

77.0 


Per  Cent  De- 
crease since 
Boll    Weevil 


26.1 

29.4 
13.2 
54.4 


TABLE  29 

Table   Showing  Reports   from   White  Farmers  as  to  the  Type  of  Employment 
that  was  Offered  to  Negroes  at  Home  and  Average  Wages  Paid  per  day  in  eacli. 


Total    Reporting    __. 

Number    Reporting : 

Saw   Mill    

No    Emplayment 


Number 
Reporting 


70 

53 

17 


Per  Cent 
of   Total 


100 

75.7 
24.3 


Average 

Wages    Per 

Day 


$1.50 


An  average  wage  of  $1.50  pier  day  was  given  by  those  reporting 
the  sawmill  as  the  type  of  employment  offered  at  home  for  the 
negro. 

Thirty-three,  or  62.3  per  cent,  of  the  53  white  farmers  reported 
that  the  sawmill  employment  caused  the  negro  to  leave  the  farm. 
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This  is  shown  in  Table   29.     The  other  20  reported  that  it  had  no 
effect  on  his  leaving. 

In  interviewing  the  negro  farmers  an  attempt  was  made  to  find 
whether  those  who  had  not  been  off  the  farm  during  the  last  ten 
years  had  taken  any  part  in  some  type  of  employment  at  home.  The 
results  are  given  in  Table  3  0.  Of  the  negroes  visited  27  had  not 
been  off  the  farm  during  tlie  last  ten  years.  Of  these,  twelve  took 
part  in  some  type  of  part  or  whole  wage  employment. 

The  greater  number  of  the  negroes  remaining  on  the  farm  worked 
at  saw  mills  where  the  wages  were  about  $1.50  per  day.  Planing 
mill  work,  with  wages  at  $1.25  per  day,  was  entered  by  three. 
Only  two  negroes  worked  regularly  on  the  farm.  The  wage  here 
was  $1.00  per  day.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  in  home  employ- 
ment was  done  at  laying-by  time,  (that  time  between  cultivation 
of  crops  and  harvesting),  and  during  the  winter  months,  so  as  not 
to  take  too  much  time  from  the  farming  operations.  The  negroes 
who  worked  for  wages  on  the  farm  did  not  leave  the  one  job  at  all 
during  the  year. 

From  1918  to  1920  the  demand  for  farm  labor  in  the  South  At- 
lantic States  was  far  greater  than  the  supply,  as  is  shown  in  Table 
3  2.  These  figures  are  as  near  local  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain. 
Expressed  as  a  percentage  supply  is  of  demand  it  is  found  that  in 
1918  the  supply  was  only  70.6  per  cent  of  demand,  in  1919  only 
78.8  per  cent,  and  in  1920  it  dropped  to  67.7  per  cent  of  demand. 

During  the  years  19  21  and  1922  the  supply  of  farm  labor  was 
greater  than  the  demand  for  it.  In  the  years  1923,  1924,  and  1925 
there  was  an  irregular  movement  of  farm  labor  back  and  forth 
between  supply  and  demand  with  the  demand  a  little  more  than 
the  supply  in  each  year. 

Of  the  total  number  of  white  farmers  visited  37,  or  52.8  per  cent, 
reported  negroes  in  the  army.  This  is  shown  in  Table  33.  The 
dates  of  return  of  the  negroes  from  the  army  were  given  as  the 
years  of  1918,  1919,  and  1920. 

Questions  were  asked  as  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the 
negro  with  the  farm  on  his  return.  Of  the  37  men  reporting 
negroes  in  the  army,  all  said  that  the  negroes  returned  to  the  farm. 
Twelve  of  these  reported  that  the  negro  was  apparently  as  satis- 
fied with  farming  as  before  he  left. 

The  greater  number  of  the  negroes  returning  to  the  farm  from 
the  army  did  not  remain;  70.3  per  cent  of  the  white  farmers  with 
negroes  in  the  army  reported  that  the  negroes  left  the  farm  after 
their  return. 


TABLE   30 

Table    Showing-    Reports    from   White    Fanners    as   to    the    Effect   the    Type    of 
Employment  Offered  at  Home  had  on  the  Negro  Leaving  the  Farm. 


Number    Reporting 

Number   Reporting: 

That  it  caused  the  Negro  to  leave 
That  it  had   no  effect 


Number 
Reporting 


53 

33 
20 


Per  Cent 
of    Total 


J  00 

62.3 
37.7 


TABLE  31 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  those  Negroes  who  had   not   been  off  the  Farm 

during    the    last   Ten   Years    who   took   part    in    some   type   of   part-time 

wage    employment    at    home,    with    average    wages    received    per 

day,  type  of  work  entered,  and  time  of  year  work  was  done. 


No.  remaining  on  farm 
No.  working  part-time- 
Total  Reporting :   

Saw    Mill    

Planing  Mill  

Wages    on   farm 


Number 


27 
12 

12 

7 

3 
o 


Per    Cent    of 
Total 


100 
44.4 

100 
58.3 
25.0 
6.7 


Average 

Wages   per 

Day 


.$1.50 
$1.25 
$1.00 


Time    of    Work 
During    Year 


Odd  time  on  farm 

Odd  time  on  farm 

Regular 


TABLE   32 

Farm  Labor  Supply  and   Demand   in  the   South   Atlantic  Division,   1918   to   1925, 
Expressed    as    Per    Cent    of    Normal. 


1918    I  1919    I  1920    I  1921    |  1922    I  1923    |  1924    |  1925 


Supply     __--_.  I     73.8  I  81.9  I     72.8 

Demand    _______  |  101.5  |  103.9  [  107.6 

Supply   as   a    percentage  |             |  J 

of   demand    _____!     70.6  |  78.8  (    67.7 


94.4  I     97.3  I     82.5 
8C.2  I     88.0  I     94.1 

109.5  I  110.6  I     87.7 


U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book  1926,  page  1232. 

TABLE   33 

Table    Showing    Number    of    White    Farmers    Reporting    Negroes    in    the    Army 

and  the  Date  of  their  Return. 


Total    Reporting    

Number  Reporting: 

Negroes   in   Army   

No   Negroes   in   Army. 


Number 
Reporting 


70 

37 
33 


Per  Cent  of 
Total 


100 

52.8 

47.2 


Twenty-six  white  farmers  reported  that  the  negroes  returned 
from  the  army  but  did  not  remain  on  the  farm.  Of  this  number 
14,  or  53.8  per  cent,  reported  that  other  negroes  on  the  farm  were 
apparently  dissatisfied  with  conditions  on  account  of  these  leaving. 
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The  other  12,  or  46.2  per  cent,  reported  that  other  negroes  were 
not  apparently  dissatisfied  with  conditions  on  account  of  these  leav- 
ing. The  answers  given  here  were  about  equal  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

INFLUENCES  OUTSmE  THE  STATE 

The  factories  of  the  northern  manufacturing  states  had  long 
depended  mainly  on  European  immigrants  for  their  supply  of  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  labor.  The  World  War,  from  1914-1918, 
interfered  with  ocean  traffic  and  limited  immigration,  and  drastic 
immigration  laws  since  then  have  had  much  the  same  effect.  The 
resulting  shortage  of  labor  has  been  filled  very  largely  by  a  migra- 
tion of  negroes  from  the  South.  There  has  been  a  little  such  migra- 
tion ever  since  the  Civil  War,  but  it  did  not  have  sufficient  volume 
to  attract  much  attention  until  about  1916. 

The  general  features  of  negro  migration  have  been  discussed  by 
Woofter  and  others  in  publications  referred  to  later.  Some  of  the 
local  manifestations  of  it  are  discussed  here. 

Twenty-three  of  the  50  negro  farmers  visited  had  been  away 
from  the  farm  during  the  last  ten  years  and  returned.  In  Table  34 
are  shown  the  cities  into  which  these  23  negroes  moved  after  leav- 
ing the  farm.  It  is  found  that  9  of  the  negroes  went  to  cities 
within  the  state  or  to  adjoining  states.  Three  went  to  cities  in 
other  southern  states,  two  went  to  Louisville,  and  one  to  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.  The  other  eleven  were  scattered  among  the  cities  of 
Washington,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  and  Toledo. 
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DESTINATION  OP  NEGROES  WHO  LEFT  FARM 

In  Table  35  is  recorded  the  cities  given  by  the  white  farmers  as 
the  destinations  of  the  negroes  who  left  the  farm.  Forty-six,  or  65.8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  gave  the  north,  meaning  the  industrial  north, 
with  no  specified  cities.  Sixteen,  or  22.9  per  cent,  gave  the  cities 
of  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Detroit  as  the  cities  to  which  the 
negroes  went,  and  8,  or  11.3  per  cent,  gave  Atlanta  and  local  cities. 


TABL£   34 

Destinations   of   the   Negroes   Interviewed    who   left    the    Farms   and    Returned. 


Counties 

Destinations 

0) 

P. 

a 
o 

« 
l-s 

u 

a> 
C 

S3 

o 

03 

■3 

c 

bSi 

u 
o 

a; 

(3 

O 

o 
O 

o 

A 

"3) 
o 

a 

a 

•4-t 

o 

Philadelphia   .   _   _ 

1 





1. 

Pittsburgh   _  .   _   . 





i 



^_ 



h 

Cincinnati   _    _    _   _ 

1 



1 

Cleveland  _  _  _  _  _ 

__ 



1 

t 

Toledo   ______ 

1 

1 

2 

Detroit  _   _ 

2 

i 

3 

Chicago    _____ 

^ 



1 





__ 



1 

liouisville    _    _    _    _ 

1 

1 





2 

Washington    _    _    _ 





1 



__ 

— -. 



1 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

__ 

1 











1 

Chattanooga    _    _    _ 







2 



2 

Birmingham    _    _    _ 

1 

-.— 

1 

Atlanta  —  _  _  _  . 

1 

1 



,__ 



2 

Covington,   Ga.    _   _ 

1 



_ 

-_ 

__ 

1 

Florida    _____ 

__ 





_ 

2 

._ 

1 

3 

TOTAL    _    _    _    _ 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 

23 

TABLE  35 

Table   Showing  Reports  of  White  Farmers  on  the  Destination   of  the   Negroes 

who    left    the    Farm. 


Total    Number   Reporting 

Number  Reporting : 

North    (no    specified    cities) 

Cincinnati,  Chicago,   New  York,  Detroit 

Detroit,    Chicago,    New    York 

Atlanta   and   local   cities 

Florida     , . 


Per   Cent 


100 

65.8 

15.8 

7.1 

7.1 

4.2 


Mr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,i  says  that  40  per  cent  of  all  the  negroes 
living  outside  the  south  are  found  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City. 


1  Negro  Migration.    T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.     New  York,  W.  D.  Gray,  1920. 
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WAGES  RECEIVED  ELSEWHERE 

From  each  negro  who  had  been  off  the  farm  during  the  last  ten 
years  and  returned  was  ascertained  the  kind  of  work  he  did  while 
off  the  farm  and  wages  received  per  week.  The  different  kinds  of 
work  with  number  of  negroes  reporting  each  and  average  wages  per 
week  for  each  are  given  in  Table  36.  Railroad  and  automo- 
bile shops  and  carpentering  included  the  greater  number  of  the 
negroes.  The  wages  here  averaged  $25.00  per  week  in  railroad 
shops,  $33.00  per  week  in  automobile  shops,  and  $30.00  per  week 
in  carpentering.  Most  of  the  wages  received  by  all  the  negroes 
averaged  around  $20.00  to  $30.0  per  week. 

TABLE  36 

Table    Showing    Types    of    Work   Entered    by    Negroes    who    left   the    Farm   and 

Returned,    and    Average    Wages    Received    per    Week. 


Total   Leaving    and    Returning- 

Number   Reporting: 

Railroad    Shops   

Automobile    Shops    

Carpentering    

Construction    

Brick  Mason's  helper 

Lumber  Yards   

Steamship    Company    

Steel  Plants  

Cotton   Factoiries  

Other   work    


Number 

Per  Cent  of 

Averag€« 

Reported 

Total 

Wages  Per 
Week 

23 

100 

$27.95 

3 

13.0 

$25.00 

3 

13.0 

.?33.00 

3 

13.0 

$30.00 

1 

4.4 

$30.00 

1 

4.4 

$36.00 

o 

8.7 

$22.50 

1 

4.4 

$35.00 

2 

8.7 

$30.00 

1 

4.4 

$13.00 

6 

26.0 

$25.00 

FACTORS  CAUSING  RETURN  OF  SOME  NEGROES 

Twenty-eight  of  the  white  farmers  visited  reported  reasons  they 
had  found  for  the  negroes'  return  to  the  farm.  These  reasons  are 
given  in  Table  31.  The  outstanding  reason  found  by  most  of  the 
white  farmers  was  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city  was  too  high. 
Reasons  such  as  love  of  the  farm,  work  .engaged  in  too  hard  and 
confining,  ^nd  weather  conditions,  made  up  4  2.8  per  cent  of  those 
found  by  the  others  not  reporting  the  ones  given  above.  Only  four 
of  the  28  reported  the  reasons  of  profitableness  of  farming  at  home 
and  expiiation  of  work  as  found. 

TABLE  37 

Table    Showing   Reports   from   White  Farmers   on   Reasons   Given  to   Them  by 

Negroes  'for  their  Return  to  the  Farm. 


Total  Reporting  that  reasons  were  given  them 

Number  Reporting  that  the  following  reasons  were 
given : 

Cost  of   living   too    high 

Lcve   of   farm 

Profitableness   of    farming   at    home 

Work  too   hard   and   confining 

Work    gave    out , .- 

Weather    conditions 


Number 

Per 

Crat  of 

Reporting 

Total 

28 

100 

12 

42.8 

3 

10.8 

2 

7.2 

4 

14.3 

2 

7.2 

5 

17.7 
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From  the  negroes  who  had  been  off  the  farm  during  the  last  ten 
years  and  returned  was  obtained  their  reasons  for  coming  back. 
The  reasons  given  are  recorded  in  Table  38.  Of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  negroes,  12,  or  52.2  per  cent,  were  included  in  those  of 
profitableness,  of  farming  at  home,  desire  to  stay  on  the  farm  be- 
cause of  cheapness  and  pleasure,  and  family  at  home;  7,  or  30.6 
per  cent,  gave  additional  reasons  such  as  family  at  home  and  had 
rather  stay  on  the  farm,  climatic  conditions,  and  health  gave  out. 
Other  reasons,  such  as  expiration  of  work,  cost  of  living  too  high, 
failure  to  receive  wages,  and  was  forced  to  return  to  take  charge  of 
farm  that  was  lying  idle  were  given. 


TABLE  38 

Table    Showing:   Reasons  Gi-ven   by    Negroes    Interviewed    for    Their   Return    to 

the    Farm. 


Total    Reporting    

Number   Reporting: 

Profitableness    of   farming    at   home 

Would    rather   slay   on   farm,   cheaper,    more 

pleasure  

Family    at   home   i 

Family  at  home  had  rather  farm 

Climatic   conditions    

Health    gave    out    

Expiration  of  work   

Cost  of  living  too  high , , 

Failure  to   receive  wages,   work  gave  out 

Had  to  return   to  farm  land  owned 


Number 

Per  Cent  of 

Reporting 

Total 

23 

100 

4 

17.4 

4 

17.4 

4 

17.4 

3 

13.0 

2 

8.8 

2 

8.8 

1 

4.3 

1 

4.3 

1 

4.3 

1 

4.3 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  greatest  decrease  in  numbers  of  negro  farmers  from  1920 
to  19  25  was  found  in  one  section  of  Georgia,  including  the  counties 
of  Madison,  Oglethorpe,  Oconee,  Morgan,  Putnam,  Jasper,  Jones, 
Monroe,  Twiggs,  and  Wilkinson.  The  greatest  decrease  in  cotton 
production  for  the  same  period  came  within  the  counties  of  Jones, 
Jasper,  Putnam,  Morgan,  Greene,  Newton,  DeKalb,  Fulton,  and 
Chattahoochee,  with  the  first  four  counties  in  this  group  coming 
within  the  section  studied. 

2.  Of  the  white  farmers  interviewed  75.7  per  cent  gave  the  years 
1921  and  1922  as  those  of  the  greatest  negro  migration.  Of  the 
negroes  interviewed  who  had  been  off  the  farm  and  returned  38.7 
per  cent  reported  having  left  in  the  year  19  22,  while  the  numbers 
leaving  in  the  years  1921,  1923,  and  1924  were  about  the  same. 
The  principal  movement  began  in  the  fall  of  1921  and  extended  up 
into  the  spring  of  1922.  The  years  of  1920  and  1921  were  given 
by  the  greater  per  cent  of  both  the  white  and  negro  farmers  as  the 
first  years  of  sierious  damage  from  the  boll  weevil. 
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3.  The  class  of  renters  decreased  most  in  numbers  between  19  20 
and  1925  on  farms  of  white  farmers  interviewed  in  Putnam,  Jasper, 
and  Jones  counties.  Croppers  ranked  next  and  wage  hands  were 
last. 

4.  The  greater  number  of  negroes  observed  on  farms  in  the  sec- 
tion studied  were  past  middle  age  and  older,  with  many  negro  boys 
from  14  to  15  years  of  age  helping  in  the  farm  work. 

5.  Farming  conditions,  low  yields  and  decreased  profits,  were 
found  by  65.8  per  cent  of  the  white  farmers  to  be  the  cause  for 
the  negroes  leaving  the  farm.  The  same  was  given  by  55.7  per 
cent  of  the  negroes  who  had  been  off  the  farm  as  their  reason  for 
leaving.  Other  causes  were  given  by  the  white  farmers  and  other 
reasons  for  leaving  were  given  by  the  negroes,  but  no  one  of  them 
was  reported  as  frequently  as  the  one  given  above. 

6.  For  both  the  white  and  the  negro  farmers  the  acreage  in  cot- 
ton immediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  decreased 
very  little  compared  to  that  before,  but  the  production  decreased 
tremendously. 

7.  There  was  a  slight  increasie  in  the  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop 
produced  by  negroes  in  the  section  studied  from  1910  to  1920,  but 
a  large  decrease  between  1920  and  19  25. 

8.  The  number  of  farms  relying  on  cotton  alone  for  all  of  the 
income  has  decreased  since  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil.  The 
total  crop  area  in  19  25  was  devoted  less  to  cotton  in  the  section 
studied  and  more  to  other  crops  than  it  was  in  1920. 

9.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  croppers,  wage 
hands,  and  cropper  and  wage  hands  combined  since  the  coming  of 
the  boll  weevil  on  the  farms  of  white  farmers  visited,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  renters  and  of  any  combinations  including  renters. 

10.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  farms  of  negroes 
visited.  The  farms  of  negro  farm  owners  have  decreased  less  in 
size  and  those  of  negro  farm  owners  renting  other  land  have  suf- 
fered the  greatest  decrease. 

11.  The  terms  of  credit  for  negroes  in  most  cases  were  the  same 
as  those  for  whites.  But  in  one  case  negroes  could  obtain  credit 
only  through  terms  more  drastic  than  those  used  for  the  whites, 
and  in  two  cases  no  loans  were  made  to  negroes. 

12.  Sawmilling  was  the  principal  type  of  employment  offered  the 
negro  at  home.  Of  the  negroes  remaining  on  the  farm,  44.4  per 
cent  took  part  in  some  kind  of  home  employment. 

13.  The  demand  for  farm  labor  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  was 
greater  than  the  supply  during  the  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920. 
The  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand  during  the  years  1921 
and  1922. 
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14.  The  majority  of  the  negroes  returning  from  the  army  did  not 
remain  on  the  farm.  Of  the  white  farmers,  53.8  per  cent  reported 
that  other  negroes  on  the  farm  were  apparently  dissatisfied  on  ac- 
count of  these  leaving  and  46.2  per  cent  reported  otherwise. 

15.  Many  different  kinds  of  work  were  entered  by  the  negroes,  all 
of  them  being  some  form  of  wage  employment.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  negroes  who  left  the  farm  and  returned  worked  in  me- 
chanical shops  and  in  the  carpentering  trade  while  away. 

16.  The  outstanding  reason  found  by  most  of  the  white  farmers 
for  the  negroes'  return  to  the  farm  was  that  the  cost  of  living  was 
too  high  in  the  North  or  in  the  city.  Of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
negroes  for  their  return  to  the  farm,  5  2.2  per  cent  were  included  in 
those  of  profitableness  of  farming  at  home,  desire  to  stay  on  the 
farm  because  of  cheapness  and  pleasure,  and  family  at  home. 
Being  forced  to  return  to  the  land  owned  was  given  by  one  negro 
as  the  cause  of  his  return  to  the  farm. 

17.  Estimates  given  show  that  from  18.6  to  54.9  per  cent  of  the 
land  cultivable  in  the  section  studied  is  lying  out  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  labor. 
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